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XXXIIA, 


Oren, ye gods, ye profess yourselves great friends to the poet— 
Give him, then, what he requires; many but just are his wants. 

Give him a kindly abode, good eating and excellent drinking : 
Germans of nectar can judge equally well with yourselves. 

Let him have friends for agreeable chat, and a suitable raiment ; 
Grant him a mistress besides, loving from depths of her heart. 

These five natural things, great gods, I require in the first place ; 
Then give knowledge of tongues, ancient as well as the new : 

Thus ! would learn all the doings and dealings of various people; 
Give me a soul to perceive all they have done in the arts ; 

Give me respect with the mob—let me have, too, weight with the mighty ; 
Give me then—anything else which it seems pleasant to take. 

Good, I thank ye already—the happiest mortal’s completed 
Now ; for the most that I ask you have already bestowed. J. O. 





MUSIG AT MANCHESTER-—ITALIAN OPERA—JENNY LIND 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


On Saturday last, the Lucia di Lammermoor of Donizetti 
was given for the first time entire in Manchester, with a tout 
ensemble and a completeness never before arrived at in our city. 
It was the first appearance of M.ille. Jenny Lind this autumn, 
the first appearance of Signor Belletti, and the first appearance of 
the French tenor, M. Roger ; all which attractions contributed 
no doubt to draw together a most brilliant audience within the 
walls of our Theatre Royal. The prices were far more mode- 
rate than those of last year, being an approach to the same 
scale as at Her Majesty’s Theatre, viz :—Dress Circle and 
Pit Stalls, 21s.; Upper Circle, 15s.; Pit, 10s. 6d.; Gallery, 
5s.; and Upper Gallery, 2s. €d. In all the best and reserved 
portions of the house there was not a seat vacant, and with 
another hundred or two in the galleries there would have been 
no standing room unoccupied—not a bad start for Messrs. 
Lumley and Knowles, whose joint speculation this autumnal 
trip is said tobe. The Lucia is a very fine opera seria, the 
finest serious opera of Donizetti's we have heard in Manchester, 
the Lucrezia Borgia not having been done yet; the cast and 
getting up was altogether first-rate. Jenny Lind was, of 
cou se, the Lucia; Belletti, Enrico, Roger, Edgardo; and 
F. Lablache, Bidebent; the subordinate characters being 
resvectably filléd, and the chorus chiefly supplied from Her 





Majesty’s Theatre, The orchestra also derived most valuable 
aid from the same source—Piatti, Lavigne, Angloise, and some 
half a dozen others whose names are not familiar to us—with 
Nadaud as leader, and Balfe as conductor. We Mancestrians 
cannot agree with your Mr. Desmond Ryan: Jenny Lind was 
never raised to such a ridiculous pitch of idolatry and adu- 
lation by us; at the same time her talents were fairly admitted, 
and her wonderful vocalization, her brilliant voice, and her 
energetic, truthful acting, won the applause and excited the 
admiration of all who heard and saw her here a twelvemonth 
ago. Her performance of Lucia on Saturday delighted every 
body. Her singing was admirable throughout: her opening 
scena, “ Ancor non giunse,” with its aria, ‘‘ Perché non ho del 
vento,” was splendidly delivered ; and she threw great pathos 
into the passage, ‘‘ Torna, torna, 0 caro oggetto.” The scene 
with Edgardo, including the duet, “ Sulla tomba,” and the 
well-known bit, a duo (as the libretti have it), “ Veramo a te 
sull’ aura,” was beautifully sung by Jenny Lind and Roger. 
The latter artist could not well have made a more favourable 
début before a Manchester audience. His singing so well up 
to the great soprano shewed that he had powers of no mean 
order, and that, in securing the services of the French tenore, 
the management had secured the only one able to supply 
Gardoni’s place (Mario being quite out of the question) effi- 
ciently. Roger’s personal appearance is somewhat against 
him, being so short and stout, with a round, good-natured 
sort of face, not calculated to give expression to the sorrow 
and passion of the unfortunate Edgardo. He has a pleasing, 
but not very powerful voice, sings with great taste and refine- 
ment, and in his attitudes and action (not in his roulades) 
reminded us much of Rubini, especially that of throwing out 
both his arms as he finishes a strain. We like Roger much; 
he is a conscientious, clever artist, and never offends by strain- 
ing after effect. In the celebrated malediction scene he seemed 
to want force to give effect to his conception of the part : still 
he was very effective throughout, and sang the “ Fra poco” 
very finely. His dying bit—the ‘Tue che a dio spiegasti 
I’ ali” —was most affecting for its tenderness ; he always sings’ 
with feeling, and attention to the character or the scene he is 
engaged in, and in this respect he resembles the Swedish 
Nightingale ; her attention may be at times even too great—as 
Mr. Ryan will have it—and her acting in some portions of the 
Lucia way from that very cause want repose, but it is — 
criticism to say so. Belletti made a most successful 

also: he has a fine resonant barytone voice, that tells even in 
recitative most remarkably, and he is an energetic clever actor. 
His opening song, the ‘‘ Cruda, funesta smania,” gave us a 
very favourable impression both of his style and voice, which 
his singing in the rest of the opera fully confirmed. His duet 
with Lucia was perhaps his greatest success of the night. 
‘Se tradirmi tu potrai’—the climax of the opera—was most 
admirably worked out: we never heard anything more de- 
liciously given than the trio in this most effective scene, with« 
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the subdued chorus—indeed the whole of the concerted music 
left nothing to be desired ; it made a gloriotis finale to the 
second act. The third act falls off in interest, and—we do 
not kfiow Why—the duet for Enrico and Rdgatdo twas omitted. 
Ths mad scene was given with painful fidelity by Miss Lind ; 
and he .closing scene by Roger we have before alluded to. 
The recalls and applause were 48 numerotis atid as great as 
ever; and at the last Roger had to drag on the Nightingale 
(who had meantime changed her dress, ready to leave the 
Theatre), and she evidently was unwilling to again appear. 
Howéver; in her simple black silk dress she again made her 
courtesy and received a veritable shower of bouquets. Monday 
we had thé Sonhawbula, and the Theatre was more crowded 
than ever: the stalls in the pit, which extended over seven 
rows of benches on Saturday, were elastic, it appears, for on 
Monday they were ten, and all crammed full—in fact, galleries 
and every part of the house were the same. The opera went 
off most spiritedly—the Lisa and Alessio being very indiffer- 
ently done, were the only exceptions. Belletti sang “ Vi 
ravvisé” in such style as we never heard it given before. 
Jenny Lind was as great as ever in the ‘Come pér me,” 
Ab non credea,” “ Ah non giunge;” recalled after each act, 
and encored ut the last; in fact, such enthusiasm we never 
before witnessed in a Manchester Theatre. We ought to 
state that Signor F. Lablache gave his small part of Bidebent 
in the Lucia some importance by his careful acting and excel- 
lent singing ; and the chorusses were excellent in both operas. 
The orchestra was short of power in the stringed department, 
but some of the soli passages for flute, oboe, clarionet, violon- 
cello, &c., were most delicately and delightfully played. It 
haé been altogether a great treat to we Manchester folks ; and 
Mr. Ryan must excuse us for differing with him—we even 
want to see Jenny in Norma, 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 
(Froth our own Correspondent.) 


Desrite the political warmth and party feeling which 
for some time has prevailed in Dublin to the exclusion of 
almost all other sentiments and opinions, the engagement of 
at Italian company, which included the names of Grisi and 
Mario, has turned the attention of the Irish metropolitan 
public from discord and discussion to concord and music. A 
change has come o’er the temper of the inhabitants: Grisi and 
Mario, with their excellent adjutants, have converted the 
gltomiest into the most smiling weather. In short they have 
brought euh-shine with them, metaphorically and literally. 

Norma was performed on Tuesday week, and made a 
— opening for the company. Grisi, of course, was the 

» Mario was the Pollio, Tagliafico the Oroveso, and 
Maile, Vera the Adalgisa. The crowd was immense. Two 
hours before opening the doors, every avenue was besieged. 
Every place in the theatre was taken. The effect that Grisi 
produced on her Irish audience, by her grandest dramatic per- 
formance, may be readily imagined. I thought at first that 
she appeared to labour under the effects of illness, or, which 
was more likely, that she was suffering from the fatigues of 
her p » for she did not seem to sing with her wonted 

wer and energy ; and there was about her an appearance of 
tude, which, though it made her look infinitely more lovely, 

did mot invest her with much tragic grandeur. All the 
apparent wearisomeness, however, disappeared long before the 
“asta Diva” was completed, the applause of the audience 


seeming to revall tir to herself, The first seene with Pollio, | 





when Norma discovers his infidelity, absolutely drove the 
people frantic. Talk of your English enthusiasm, or allude 
to the first night of Grisi’s Norma at Covent Garden Theatre, 
when she heard Jenny Lind was in the house, ahd knéw that 
the Nightirigale herself was about to play the part, when John 
Bull was moved indeed beyond his apathy, and showed hitn- 
self for the nonce a very exciteable beast—why his enthusiasm 
was not a faint echo of Paddy’s furore on Tuesday night at 
the Theatre Royal, Hawkins Street. The plaudits must have 
continued for upwards of five minutes after this magnificent 
scene. Grisi was evidently lifted up to a corresponding state 
of excitement as she exerted herself to the utmost, and, 
to my thinking, never went through the part with greater 
energy or with more effect: Her reception when she entered 
in the first scene was tremendous. The audience rose en 
masse, and cheered her standing. The numerous recalls, and 
the encores, and the bouquets—things of coufse, and now 
bestowed on all grades of artists—need not be mentioned. It 
is enough to state that Grisi’s Norma was a complete triumph 
from beginning to end. A hardly less enthusiastic reception 
was awarded to Mario than Grisi. Pollio is not a part exactly 
suited to Mario, nor is it one, if it did suit him, in which the 
great tenor could be heard to the best advantage. The music 
is heavy and uninteresting, rior, until the duet in the last act 
does the composer appear to have thrown away a musical idea 
upon Pollio beyond the trite and commonplace. Mario sang 
very finely, and in the last scene nothing could surpass his 
acting and singing. He is amazingly improved in his acting. 
I am inclined to think in this respect he is superior to any 
tenor I have seen, 

Tagliafico made a most favorable impression in Lablache’s 
part, Oroveso. He has a fine sonorous bass voice of good 
compass, and vocalizes with great skill. In the chorus of the 
introduction he sang his morceau with immense effect, and 
was much applauded. He was still better in the solo, “ Si 
parlera terribile,” in the second act, in which he came out 
with a power and breadth of style only inferior to Lablaché 
the Great. 

Of Mdlle. Vera I can say much that is very favorable. She 
has a most pleasing voice, and sings with nice taste and feel- 
ing. She was greatly applauded in Adalgisa. 

The orchestra was indifferent good, and the chorus likewise. 
The mise en scene was worthy a Theatre Royal. 

On the following night (Wednesday week) the Puritani 
brought as large a crowd. Mario, on this night, divided the 
honors with Grisi. He was in glorious voice, and, as I heard 
a young lady say who sat next me, “sang like an angel.” 
Tagliafico supported the chatacter of Giorgio excellently, and 
left nothing to be desired. Signor Ciabatta must not be criti- 
cised too closely in Riccardo. His appearance is gentlemaii- 
like in the extreme, and he sings with the expression and 
judgment of a musician. The Puritani created nearly as great 
a furore as the Norma. Grisi was tumultuously applauded 
throughout, especially in the mad scene, which was acted with 
astonishing force and reality, 

On Friday the Gazta Ladra was given, and on Saturday 
the Sonnambula. Ninetta, in the former opera, is one of 
Grisi’s masterpieces. She has identified herself with the 
chataéter so much, that we cannot talk of one and not think 
of the other. The beauties of her performance are sufficiently 
knowh to all the readers of the Musical World to warrant me 
in merely hinting at its unavoidable and splendid success; biit 
of the Sonnambula, in which Grisi, if 1 remember right, has 
not appeared for eight or nine years, I think a few particulafs. 
will not be uninterésting. 
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[We must take leave to notice, in this place, that our cor- } SONNET. 
respondent’s hand-writing is so illegible that we are frequently i e 


left to guess at his meaning ; that his letter bears no date; and } 


that the days on which the individual operas were given are 
omitted. We must, therefore, be permitted to grope in the 
dark, and the reader must grant us his pardon if, in the ob- 
scurity, the simple fact escapes us.—Ed. M. W.] 

From the delicious opening aria to the thrilling “ Ah non 
giunge,” nothing could surpass the truth and feeling of Grisi’s 


acting, or the blended delicacy, sweetness, and power that } 


characterised her interpretation of the delightful music of the 
composer. In the second act, her duet with Mario drew 
down an enthusiastic encore ; and the celebrated and trying 
finale was also a second time repeated, in compliance with a 
demand too imperative to be resisted. Those who were lis- 
teners to the celebrated scena, ‘* All is lost now,” as delivered 
by Mario, will not readily forget the impression it created. It 
was rendered with a combined pathos, delicacy of execution, 
and passionate energy, that, aided by the music of his voice, 
left nothing more to be wished for even by the most eritical. 
Mdile. Vera was an effective representative of Lisa, The 
Count Rodolpho of Signor Tagliafico was an animated and 
clever performance, and the fine tones of his rich voice were 
heard to advantage in the well-known “ Vi ravviso,” which 
was loudly encored. 

Last night Donizetti’s opera buffa of Don Pasquale was 
produced with the most unequivocal success; for while the 
incidents are most amusing, and the dilemmas of the old 
baehelor the cause of continued mirth, the music is of a bril- 
liant and buoyant character, never becoming dull or wearying 
to the ear. I much regret that the pressure on my spare 
time prevents me from giving a detailed notice of the admirable 
performance of the Italian artistes in this opera. Grisi’s 
acting was the perfect impersonation of all that is arch, 
charming, and animated; and the music, affording a fine 
opportunity for the display of that flowing and voluptuous style 
of vocalization in which she is without a rival, was splendidly 
given. Of Mario it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
single serenade, ‘‘ Come e gentil,” which is one of the gems 
of the opera, was well worthy even the advanced price of ad- 
mittance. Mario sang it with such admirable purity and 
beauty of voice, that again and again he had to repeat it, and 
each time the audience seemed more desirous to hear the strain 
anew, until a feeling of consideration for the individual im- 
posed its restraint, and silenced the plaudits. Tagliafico made 
a decided impression by the impersonation of Don Pasquale, 
displaying: an appreciation for the ludicrous and humourous 
that told at ouce; and the music appeared so well adapted for 
his voice, and was therefore executed with breadth and effect, 
even though he laboured under the great disadvantage of 
coming after one who is identified with the character. Ciabatta 
filled the remaining part, that of Doctor Malatesta, singing 
with correct taste, and acting with gentlemanly ease and self- 
possession. All the best morceaux of the opera were loudly 
encored, and the curtain fell at the conclusion on the finale 
amidst enthusiastic plaudits from the entire audiente, and the 
usual complitents were paid to the principal artistes on their 

appearance before the curtain. 

I have but to add that Mr. Benedict conducted with the 
greatest satisfaction to all concerned, and that his concert takes 
place to-day. 

[When was last night, and when’ was to-day? ‘There ig a 
jumble’ of dates here entirely-beyond our comprehension. We 
request of our correspondent to be‘a little more particular in 


“The inner wakefulness over ourselves is the conscious spirit. It is like the 
sun on the billowy sea; looking through it with his beams, te reflects his light in 
it without losing himscif and his clearne'ss.”—Fichte the Younger. 


Loox on the world, deck’d in its motly vest 
Of colours—changing oft from grave to gay, 
As something that can. melt and pass away, 
While firm on thine ow centre thou canst rest. 
Although thy soul, by flooding dreams possess’d, 
May, willing or unwilling, be their prey, 
A voice, which tells. thee thou art more than they, 
Is ever speaking plainly in thy heart. 
That self is not thy ‘very self which, tost 
On the world’s bi)Jows till its course be run; 
Must ever restless, ever weary be: 
Itjbut reflects a se/f. which never lost, 
Shines in full radiance, like the deathless sun, 
Who views his image broken by the sea. N, D. 





LESSINC’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF TRAGEDY. 
Extracted @ nd Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 


"Eory avy rpc rypdia plunore wodtews orovdalas kal redcias, peyebos 

ovens, jdvope  Ady@, pis: exagTou tay eddy ey Tois wopins, 

povrav kai dv iS’ dmwayyeAlas, 8: eAéov Kas péSou mepaivovea ry 
tddv rodutwv wa Onudtov xdbapow.— Aristotle. 

Tragedy, then, | is an imitation of some important and entire action, 
naving a certain } nagnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
forms in different’ parts—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
rative ;effecting | through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 581.) 


5. Even when Aristotle speaks of the unfitness of a totally 
depraved person for a tragic hero, seeing that his caatietne 
can excite neithe r pity nor fear, Corneille comes in be “ - 
explanations. FP ity, he admits, such a character cou wae 
excite, but certaid ily it can excite fear. For although | ye 0 
the spectators feci | themselves capable of his vices, and there- 
fore need not dé ead his entire misfortune, any one of them 
may harbor an iit iperfection similar to those vices, and my 
learn to be upou his guard by a fear of consequences, a 
portioned indeed. to the degree of imperfection, but st 
calamitous. 

But all this is k sed on the false notion which Corneille “s 
respecting fear ag id the purification of the | enger ~ ny 
excited in tragedy, . For I have already shewn that t : ex oe 
ment of pity is int separable from the excitement of fear, ” 
that the villain, #1 * he could possibly excite our fear, “ 

necessarily excite <¢ ur pity also. Now if he cannot excite the 
latter—which Cori eille himself admits—neither can he rd 
the former, and ht : is totally unfitted to attain oo a i 

tragedy. Nay, Aristotle considers him still more un —* o 
this purpose than’ the totally virtuous mati; for if a ~ 

the middle sort is n ot to be had, he says expi'essly that a wm 
is to be taken in p reference to a worse. The cause 1s : ear : 
a tnun can be very{ s00d and yet have more tlian one weakness, 
commit more thano ne fault, by which he plun ges himself into . 
misfortune from wk th there is no apparent escape, and which 
fills us with pity’ and sorrow without bing in the late 
repulsive, because ii : is the natural consequence of his v . 
When Du Bos speak _s of the use of vicious persons in tragec Y> 
he does not mean th ¢ same thing ad Corneil le; Du Bos only 
wisties to have the’ m as inferior characters:, as mere mstru- 
ments™to- render th © ~@ principal characters bess criminal;—in 





future, — Ady M.. W.) 


short, aga ritte fol “But Corneille will have® the: chic 
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the subdued chorus—indeed the whole of the concerted music 
left nothing to be desired; it made a gloriotis finale to the 
second act.. Tbe third act falls off in interest, and—we do 
not kfiow why—the duet for Enrico and Ragatdo was omitted. 
Ths mad scene was given with painful fidelity by Miss Lind ; 
and the -elosing scene by Roger we have before alluded to. 
The recalls and applausé Were 48 nimerotis and 4s great as 
ever; and at the last Roger had to drag on the Nightingale 
(who had meantime changed her dress, ready to leave the 
Theatre), and she evidently was unwilling to again appear. 
HowévVer; in her simple black silk dress she again made her 
courtesy and received a veritable shower of bouquets. Monday 
we had thé Sonhambula, and the Theatre was more crowded 
than ever: the stalls in the pit, which extended over seven 
rows of benches on Saturday, were elastic, it appeats, for on 
Monday they were ten, and all crammed full—in fact, galleries 
and every part of the house were the same. The opera werit 
off thost spiritedly—the Lisa and Alessio being very indiffer- 
ently done, were the only exceptions. Belletti sang “ Vi 
ravvisé” in such style as we never heard it given before. 
Jenny Lind was as great as ever in the “Come pér me,” 
Ah non credea,” “ Ah non giunge ;” recalled after each act, 
and encored at the last; in fact, such enthusiast we never 
before witnessed in a Manchester Theatre. We ought to 
state that Signor F, Lablache gave his small part of Bidebent 
in the Lacia some importance by his careful acting and excel- 
lent singing; and the chorusses were excellent in both operas. 
The orchestra was short of power in the stringed department, 
but some of the soli passages for flute, oboe, clarionet, violon- 
cello, &c., were most delicately and delightfully played. It 
haé been altogether a great treat to we Manchester folks ; and 
Mr. Ryan must excuse us for differing with him—we even 
want to see Jenny in Norma. 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Desritz the political warmth and party feeling which 
for some time has prevailed in Dublin to the exclusion of 
almost all other sentiments and opinions, the engagement of 
at Italian company, which included the names of Grisi and 
Mario, has turned the attention of the Irish metropolitan 
public from discord and discussion to concord and music. A 
change has come o’er the temper of the inhabitants: Grisi and 
Mario, with their excellent adjutants, have converted the 
gltomiest into the most smiling weather. In short they have 
breught suh-shine with them, metaphorically and literally. 

Norma was performed on Tuesday week, and made a 

orious opening for the company. Grisi, of course, was the 

rmh, Mario was the Pollio, Tagliafico the Oroveso, and 
Maile, Vera the Adalgisa. The crowd was immense. Two 
hours before opening the doors, every avenue was besieged. 
Every place in the theatre was taken. The effect that Grisi 
produced on her Irish audience, by her grandest dramatic per- 
formance, may be readily imagined. I thought at first that 
she appeared to Jabour under the effects of illness, or, which 
was more likely, that she was suffering from the fatigues of 
her passage, for she did not seem to sing with her wonted 
= and energy ; and there was about her an ce_of 
tude, which, though it made her look infinitely more lovely, 

did mot invest her with much tragic grandeur. All the 
apparent wearisomeness, however, disappeared long before the 
“Cesta Diva” was completed, the applause of the audience 





seeming to recall hitr to herself, The first seene with Pollio, | 


when Norma discovers his infidelity, absolutely drove the 
people frantic. Talk of your English enthusiasm, or allude 
to the first night of Grisi’s Norma at Covent Garden Theatre, 
when she heard Jenny Lind was in the house, ahd knéw that 
the Nightirigale herself was about to play the part, when John 
Bull was moved indeed beyond his apathy, and showed hit- 
self for the nonce a very exciteable beast—why his enthusiasm 
was not a faint echo of Paddy’s furore on Tuesday night at 
the Theatre Royal, Hawkins Street. The plaudits must have 
continued for upwards of five minutes after this magnificent 
scene. Grisi was evidently lifted up to a corresponding state 
of excitement as she exerted herself to the utmost, and, 
to my thinking, never went through the part with greater 
energy or with more effect: Her reception when she entered 
in the first scene was tremendous. The audience rose en 
masse, and cheered her standing. The numerous recalls, and 
the encores, and the bouquets—things of coufse, and now 
bestowed on all grades of artists—need not be mentioned. It 
is enough to state that Grisi’s Norma was a complete triumph 
from beginning to end. A hardly less enthusiastic reception 
was awarded to Mario than Grisi. Pollio is not a part exactly 
suited to Mario, nor is it one, if it did suit him, in which the 
great tenor could be heard to the best advantage. The music 
is heavy and uninteresting, nor, until the duet in the last act 
does the composer appear to have thrown away a musical idea 
upon Pollio beyond the trite and commonplace. Mario sang 
very finely, and in the last scene nothing could surpass his 
acting and singing. He is amazingly improved in his acting. 
I am inclined to think in this respect he is superior to any 
tenor I have seen. 

Tagliafico made a most favorable impression in Lablache’s 
part, Oroveso. He has a fine sonorous bass voice of good 
compass, and vocalizes with great skill, In the chorus of the 
introduction he sang his morceau with immense effect, and 
was much applauded. He was still better in the solo, “ Si 
parlera terribile,” in the second act, in which he came out 
with a power and breadth of style only inferior to Lablaché 
the Great. 

Of Mdlle. Vera I can say much that is very favorable. She 
has a most pleasing voice, and sings with nice taste and feel- 
ing. She was greatly applauded in Adalgisa. 

The orchestra was indifferent good, and the chorus likewise. 
The mise en scene was worthy a Theatre Royal. 

On the following night (Wednesday week) the Puritané 
brought as large a crowd. Mario, on this night, divided the 
honors with Grisi. He was in glorious voice, and, as I heard 
a young lady say who sat next me, “sang like an angel.” 
Tagliafico supported the character of Giorgio excellently, and 
left nothing to be desired. Signor Ciabatta must not be criti- 
cised too closely in Riccardo. His appearance is gentleman- 
like in the extreme, and he sings with the expression and 
judgment of a musician. The Puritani created nearly as great 
a furore as the Norma. Grisi was tumultuously applauded 
throughout, especially in the mad scene, which was acted with 
astonishing force and reality, 

On Friday the Gaz#a Ladra was given, and on Saturday 
the Sonnambula. Ninetta, in the former opera, is one of 
Grisi’s masterpieces. She has identified herself with the 
chataéter so much, that we cannot talk of one and not think 
of the other. The beauties of her performance are sufficiently 
known to all the readers of the Musical World to warrant me 
in merely hinting at its unavoidable and splendid success; biit 
of the Sonnambula, in which Grisi, if I remember right, bas 
not appeared for eight or nine years, I think a few particulafs. 
will not be uninteresting. : 
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[We must take leave to notice, in this’ place, that our cor- 
respondent’s hand-writing is so illegible that we are frequently 
left to guess at his meaning ; that his letter bears no date; and 
that the days on which the individual operas were given are 
omitted. We must, therefore, be permitted to grope in the 
dark, and the reader must grant us his pardon if, in the ob- 
scurity, the simple fact escapes us.—Ed. M. W.] 

From the delicious opening aria to the thrilling “‘ Ah non 
giunge,” nothing could surpass the truth and feeling of Grisi’s 
acting, or the blended delicacy, sweetness, and power that 
characterised her interpretation of the delightful music of the 
composer. In the second act, her duet with Mario drew 
down an enthusiastic encore ; and the celebrated and trying 
finale was also a second time repeated, in compliance with a 
demand too imperative to be resisted. Those who were lis- 
teners to the celebrated scena, ‘* All is lost now,” as delivered 
by Mario, will not readily forget the impression it created. It 
was rendered with a combined pathos, delicacy of execution, 
and passionate energy, that, aided by the music of his voice, 
left nothing more to be wished for even by the most critical. 
Mdile. Vera was an effective representative of Lisa. The 
Count Rodolpho of Signor Tagliafico was an animated and 
clever performance, and the fine tones of his rich voice were 
heard to advantage in the well-known “ Vi ravviso,” which 
was loudly encored. 

Last night Donizetti’s opera buffa of Don Pasquale was 
produced with the most unequivocal success; for while the 
incidents are most amusing, and the dilemmas of the old 
bachelor the cause of continued mirth, the music is of a bril- 
liant and buoyant character, never becoming dull or wearying 
to the ear. I much regret that the pressure on my spare 
time prevents me from giving a detailed notice of the admirable 
performance of the Italian artistes in this opera. Grisi’s 
acting was the perfect impersonation of all that is arch, 
charming, and animated; and the music, affording a fine 
opportunity for the display of that flowing and voluptuous style 
of vocalization in which she is without a rival, was splendidly 
given. ‘Of Mario it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
single serenade, “Come e gentil,” which is one of the gems 
of the opera, was well worthy even the advanced price of ad- 
mittance. Mario sang it with such admirable purity and 
beauty of voice, that again and again he had to repeat it, and 
each time the audience seemed more desirous to hear the strain 
anew, until a feeling of consideration for the individual im- 
posed its restraint, and silenced the plaudits. Tagliafico made 
a decided impression by the impersonation of Don Pasquale, 
displaying: an appreciation for the ludicrous and humourous 
that told at once; and the music appeared so well adapted for 
his voice, and was therefore executed with breadth and effect, 
even though he laboured under the great disadvantage of 
coming after one who is identified with the character. Ciabatta 
filled the remaining part, that of Doctor Malatesta, singing 
with correct taste, and acting with gentlemanly ease and self- 
possession. All the best morceaux of the opera were loudly 
encored, and the curtain fell at the conclusion on the finale 
amidst enthusiastic plaudits from the entire audience, and the 
usual compliments were paid to the principal artistes on their 
appearance before the curtain. 

I have but to add that Mr. Benedict conducted with the 
greatest satisfaction to all concerned, and that his concert takes 
place to-day. . 

[When was last night, and when was to-day? ‘here ig a 
jumble’ of dates here entirely beyond our comprehension. We 
request of our correspondent to be’a little more particular in 
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“The inner wakefulness over ourselves is the conscious spirit. It is like the 


sun on the billowy sea; looking throught it with his beams, he reflects his light in 
it without losing himself and his clearne’ss.”’--Pichte the Younger. 


Loox on the world, deck’d in its motly vest 
Of colours—changing oft from grave to gay, 
As something that can. melt and pass away, 
While firm on thine owr centre thou canst rest. 
Although thy soul, by flooding dreams possess’d, 
May, willing or unwilling, be their prey, 
A voice, which telly. thee thou art more than tliey, 
Ts ever speaking plainly in thy heart. 
That self is not thy ‘very self which, tost 
On the worid’s billows till its course be run, 
Must ever restless, ever weary be: 
Itjbut reflects a sef, which never lost, 
Shines in full ridiance, like the deathless sun, 


Who views his image broken by the sea. N. D. 


LESSING’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF TRAGEDY. 
Extracted @ nd Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 


"Eorw avy rpc rypdia plunore wodgews orovdalas xal redelas, uéyeOos 

provers, Hdvopa o Adyq, ypis. «xagrou ray cday e Tois wopiors, 
povrav kai du i St dmayyeAlas, 8s eAéou Kay pdfov mepaivyoved 
1ddv rodutwv wa Onudtov xébapow.— Aristotle. 

Tragedy, then, j is an imitation of some important and entire action, 
naving a certain ; nagnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
forms in different’ parts—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
rative ;=effecting | through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 





(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 681.) 


5. Even when Aristotle speaks of the unfitness of a totally 
depraved person for a tragic hero, seeing that his orem 
can excite neithe r pity nor fear, Corneille comes in with ~ 
explanations. P ity, he admits, such a character could sae 
excite, but certaid ily it ean excite fear. For although none o 
the spectators feci | themselves capable of his vices, and there- 
fore need not dé ead his entire misfortune, any one of them 
may harbor an iit iperfection similar to those vices, and my 
learn to be upou his guard by a fear of consequences, Le 
portioned indeed. to the degree of imperfection, but sti 
calamitous. 

But all this is k sed on the false notion which Corneille “7 
respecting fear an dd the purification of the passions il e 
excited in tragedy, . For I have already shewn that iy exci - 
ment of pity is in: separable from the excitement of fear, ne 
that the villain, #1 ° he could possibly excite our fear, - 
necessarily excite ¢ sur pity also. Now if he cannot excite the 
latter—which Cori eille himself admits—neither can he vo we 
the former, and he : is totally unfitted to attain the 9 “ 
tragedy. Nay, Aristotle considers him still more enact 
this purpose than the totally virtuous mati; for if a . . 
the middle sort is n ot to be had, he says expi'essly that a etter 
is to be taken in preference to a worse. The cause Is a 
a ifiun can be very{ 00d and yet have more tlian one weakness, 
commit more thano ne fault, by which be plun ges himself into “ 
misfortune from wh {ch there is no apparent escape, and which 
fills us with pity | and sorrow without being in, the oie 
repulsive, because ii : is the natural conseqwence of his f . 
When Du Bos speak _s of the use of vicious persons in tragedy, 
he does not mean th e¢ same thing as Corneil le; Du Bos only 
wishes to have the) m as inferior characters :, as mere mesu- 
ments” to-render th ¢ principal characters tess criminal y—in 





future, — By MM. ° W. od 





short, ava mete © fol But Corneille wil have’ the: chie 
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interest depend upon them as in his Rodogune, and this it is, 
not that, which is contrary to the proper end of tragedy. Du 
Bos remarks here, correctly enongh, that the misfortune of 
these subaltern villains makes no impression upon us. The 
death of Narcisse in Britannicus, he says, is scarcely observed. 
But for this very reason the poet should abstain from such 
characters as much as possible. For if their misfortune does 
not immediately further the end of tragedy, if they are mere 
expedients to that end, which the poet should rather try to 
attain by means of other persons, it is unquestionable that 
the piece would be all the better if the same effects were pro- 
duced without them. The simpler a machine, the fewer its 
springs, wheels and weights, the more perfect it is. 

6. Lastly, there is the misinterpretation of the first and 
most essential qualities, which Aristotle requires for the morals 
of the acting persons. These morals ought to be good. 
“ Good ?”” quoth Corneille; “ if good is used here in the sense 
of virtuous there is a poor prospect for most trageclies, ancient 
and modern, since there are in them plenty of bad and vicious 
persons, or at least persons affected with a weakne ss, which is 
not quite consistent with virtue.” He is particul; uly uneasy 
about his Cleopatra in Rodogune. He will not allo w the good- 
ness which Aristotle requires to be a moral goodne :ss; it must 
be some other sort of goodness which will acco rd with the 
morally bad quite as well as with the morally go »d. Never- 
theless Aristotle means most decidedly a mora | goodness. 
Only virtuous persons, and persons who under cer tain circum- 
stances display virtuous manners, are not with him : one and the 
same thing. In short, Corneille connects an utte’ cly false idea 
with the word “morals,” and he has not at all und: 2rstood what 
that prozeresis is, by which alone, according to our} philosophers, 
free actions become morally good or bad. I cant iot enter into 
a prolix demonstration, it is only to be deduced by means of 
the connection—the syllogistic consequence of all the ideas 
of the Greek critic. I therefore reserve this pro of for another 
opportunity, since here the only point is to sht »w at what an 
unlucky result Corneille has arrived by miss ing the right 
way. This result is as follows:—Aristotle b: ; goodness of 
morals means the brilliant and exalted chai acter of any 
virtuous or criminal inclination, accordingly as it either pro- 


may regard it from any point of view we please. It is folly 
to attempt to scare people from vice by its unhappy conse~ 
quences, while one conceals its intrinsic ugliness, The con- 
sequences are accidental, and experience teaches us that they 
are as often happy as unhappy. This has reference to the 
purification of the passions as understood by Corneille. As I 
understand it, and as Aristotle taught, it cannot be combined 
with that fallacious brilliancy. The false foil which is thus 
given to vice makes me recognize perfections where there are 
none,—makes me feel pity where there ought to be none. 
Dacier has already opposed this explanation, but from nnsub- 
stantial grounds; and the explanation which he, together with 
Pater de Bossu accepts in its place, is very nearly as perni- 
cious :—at least it can be just as pernicious to the poetical 
perfection to the piece. He thinks that “ the morals or 
manners should be good,” means nothing more than that they 
should be well expressed,—qu'elles soient bien marguées. This 
is certainly a rule which, properly understood, merits, in its 
place, all the attention of the dramatic poet ; only the French 
models have unfortunately shown, that by ‘ well expressed” 
“ strongly expressed” is meant. The expression has been 
overladen, until instead of characteristic personages we have 
personified characters ; and instead of virtuous or vicious men 
lean skeletons of virtues and vices. 

THE END. 


#,* Next week will commence a translation of WINCKELMAN’s Histor’ 
or ANcIENT ART, made expressly for the Mus:cal World, by the Translator 


of the above dissertation. 





MUSIC IN BRISTOL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Monday, the 28th ult., Mr. H. C. Cooper gave a con- 
cert at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, which attracted a nume- 
rous and fashionable audience. It was his first appearance 
before his Bristol friends since the close of the London season, 
His reception was most flattering. The vocalists were the 
justly talented Misses A. and M. Williams, Messrs. Millar 
and Alban Croft. M. Jacques, the popular pianist, also 
assisted on the occasion. The programme was as follows :-— 


perly belongs, or can be suitably attributed 
introduced; ‘‘le caractéré brillant et élevé d 
vertueuse ou criminelle, selon qu’elle est propre 
a la personne qu’un introduit.”  “ Cleopatra, in 
says, ‘is extremely bad; there is no act of mun 
she shrinks if it can only keep her on that thr 
prefers to anything in the world, so ardent 
dominion, But all her crimes are united with 
ness of soul, which has in it something so subl 
we condemn her actions we must neverthele 
source from which they spring. I can venti 
same thing of Le Menteur.* Lying is un 
Vicious habit, but Dorante brings in his lies 
presence of mind, with so much liveliness, tha 
—_ re orogt becoines him, and the audience 
confess that the gifl: of lying in this wi 
blockhead is pack vi wore yi sennne 
Truly, Corneille could not have had a1 
notion, If we carry out his principle there 
the truth, all the illusion, and all the moral uti 
For virtue, «hich i: always simple and mode: 
ond romantic by that brilliant character; but a 
tis covered with 4 varnish which everywhen 


to the person 
‘une habitude 
et couvenable 
Rodugune,” he 
der from which 
yne, which she 
is her love of 
acertain great- 
ime, that whil: 
‘ss admire the 
ire to say the 
questionably a 
with so much 
t this imperfec- 
: are forced to 
ice of which no 


nore pernicious 
is an end of all 
lity of tragedy. 
it. becomes vain 
s for vice, when 
2 dazzles us, we 





* This play of Cor neille’s is the original source of I 


‘oote’s Liar. 


PART I. 
English Glee—Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 
Millar, and Mr. Alban Croft. ‘There is beauty on 
the Mountain” ° ° ° ° ° 
Grand Concerto—Violin.—Mr. H. C. Cooper. Allegro 
Maestnso, Adagio, and Rondo Russe . ; = 
Duet—The Miss Williams. ‘lol’ udia” (L’ Assedio di 
Cavais) : 
Song—Mr Millar. 
Throne” ‘ ° > ° ° > 
Cavatina—Miss A. Williams. “Tell, oh my heart” 
(Maid of Honor) . ° r ° ° 
erman Melody—Mr. A. Croft. ‘The Hermit of St. 
Bernard ;’”” the words translated by G. J. Holford, Esq. 
Duet Concertante—Piano and Violin—Mr Jacques and 
Mr. H. C. Cooper, on Airs from La Sonnambula 
PART II. 
"rio—Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, and Mr. 
Millar. *‘ Milascio” Proserpine) . ° ° 
souvenir de Beilini—Violin—Mr. H. C. Cooper 
Aria—Miss M. Williams. “Io tu lascio” 
antasia—Piano—M Jacques . . . . 
Duet—The Misses Williams. “The Vision” . ; 
Caprice—Violin (unaccompanied)—Mr. H. C. Cooper. 
Preludio and Andante, with a Variation ino Harmonics, 
tollowed by a Pizzicato Movement executed with the 
left hand . . . . . . 
QuartettoMiss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 
Millar, and Mr. Alban Croft. “Over the dark blue 
waters” (Oberon) " . “ 


4 Oh beauteous Daughter of Starry 





Goss. 
Maurer. 
Donizetti. 
Beethoven. 
Balfe. 
Schubert. 


De Beriot and Benedict. 


Winter. 


. Artét. 


Mozart. 
Thalberg. 
M lendelssohn. 


Paganini. 
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The violin solos selected by Mr. Cooper for the occasion 
‘were compositions of great merit, and admirably adapted to 
develope the various excellencies which characterise his public 
performances. His execution of Maurer’s concerts and Artot’s 
‘Souvenir de Bellini” produced a great sensation; but his 
most effective piece was Paganini’s Caprice, comprising an 
andante movement of great beauty, interspersed with passages 
on the single and double harmonics. In this piece Mr. Cooper 
was wholly unaccompanied, and his masterly execution of 
some of the most brilliant and difficult passages that were ever 
composed for the violin had consequently the fairest possible 
opportunity of being correctly estimated. The performance 
throughout elicited the most rapturous applause, and was en- 
cored with acclamation. The Misses A. and M. Williams 
were in excellent voice, and were never heard to greater ad- 
vantage. They were ably supported by Messrs. Millar and 
Alban Croft. Mr. Jacques, the clever pianist. greatly contri- 
buted to the success of the concert, which gave universal 
satisfaction to a numerous audience, among whom were 
several of our most influential families. 





JENNY LIND IN THE PROVINCES. 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


How can we speak adequately of Jenny Lind’s exquisite 
personification of Amina! It has lost none of its truthfulness 
to nature, its freshness, its artless grace and simplicity, its 
bewitching tenderness. The way in which she throws herself 
into the part is truly wonderful. It is not so much acting as 
being Amina! Throughout the whole opera we are never 
reminded of her being the prima donna. Her identification 
with the character is too complete and intense to suggest to 
the spectator any ideas apart from those naturally awakened 
by the heroine herself, and the successive incidents of the 
story. After exhausting every epithet of praise with reference 
to her vocal powers, it is not these alone, after all, in which 
the chief charm resides. And this remark applies perhaps 
more peculiarly to this than to any other of her characters. It 
is the expression of the countenance—the soul in the eye— 
the power of conveying, without even the aid of a song, the 
full depth of meaning of all’ that is passing within that takes 
captive the audience and makes them “ passive and submiss” to 
her * so potent influence.” How indescribably this influence 
operates—how completely it produces its effects—those who 
have seen her in Amina, must at once admit. It is felt through- 
out the entire opera. You are never free from the spell that 
pervades it. From the bashful, half-repressed exuberance of 
her happiness, when first she comes before us the charming 
peasant girl on her bridal morning, to the noble indignation, 
mingled with bursts of grief, with which, panoplied in the con- 
sciousness of her innocence, she repels the harsh reproaches of 
Elvino, when he accuses her of infidelity—from the alternate 
embarrassment and pleasure, the shyness and innocent coquetry 
with which she timidly receives the almost-impossible-to-be- 
resisted attentions of the Count, to the touching pathos and 
deep inward emotion of the last sleep-walk scene, itself a won- 
derful psychological exhibition—all is a genuine transcript 
from nature, such as no genius but the very highest is capable 
of achieving. And then at the conclusion, when all her sadness 
and despair are dissipated, when in ‘‘ the sober certainty of 
waking bliss” she is assured that these were only a dream, 
how entirely does she make us see and sympathise with the 
overflowing gladness of her soul—with what ringing accents 
does she make her joy penetrate even into our own hearts in 


that delicious and exuberant air with which the opera con- 
cludes! After seeing Jenny Lind as Amina, one is able to form 
something like an idea of the transcendent power of expression 
over all other accessories, such as those of figure, symmetry, 
beauty of features. &c., and is ready to admit how insignifl- 
cant all these are if unaccompanied by this, ‘the chiefest 
charm.’ Exquisite although the quality of her vocal organ 
is, and high as the cultivation of it undoubtedly has been, 
every one will admit that there are other songstresses who 
surpass her in compass and power, though. perhaps not in pure 
flexibility, and the ability to sustain the voice ‘ in linked sweete 
ness long drawn out,’ till it reaches almost a dying whisper, 
and becomes ‘so fine that nothing lives twixt it and silence.’ 
It is in the natural language, so to speak, of her beautiful 
mind and dispositions, in the simple truthfulness and direct- 
ness of her delineations, in the entire identification of herself 
with her characters, that she surpasses all other lyrical 
dramatists we have seen. But beyond even this, there is 
a charm about her which cannot be described, but which is 
yet irresistibly felt; an influence pure and beautiful as child- 
hood itself; a something cognate with what is best in humanity 
in its truest and best moments; and which falls with most 
power on those who, amid the fever and unrest of conven- 
tional existence, endeavour to preserve, in the recesses of their 
hearts a spirit in some degree akin to the simplicity, the trust 
and the ingenuousness of childhood. 


(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


Our first impression when Miss Lind entered was, that she 
was looking stouter and better than when last here, but during 
the opera we thought we perceived, in the physical exertion, 
and also occasionally in the intonation, the effects of a long 
and exhausting London season. Her spirit seems too ardent 
for its frail tenement ; and, unless a stern prudence shall con- 
trol the promptings of a nature which seems to be the perfect 
embodiment of musical and poetical sensibility, we may have 
to grieve over the premature decay of some of the rarest gifts 
of imagination and feeling. 

It is the greatest compliment to Jenny Lind to say, that in 
her Amina we think and speak of her as the actress rather 
than the singer. It is not that therein she simply exhibits all 
the higher graces of vocal cultivation that we are charmed 
with her ;—we wonder at and admire these, albeit they have 
neither Persiani’s exquisite and utmost finish, nor that over- 
whelming, flood-like power—that reckless, apparently ex- 
haustless abundance, which Alboni displays with unconscious 
prodigality. But her performance throughout is instinct with 
feeling and simple grace. Dramatic expression in this (as, 
indeed, in everything she does) appears to be her first aim, 
and music is used solely as the auxiliary means to that end. 
It is a language added to verbal utterance, to give force to 
the expression of the sentiment or passion,—as colouring 
gives vividness to the picture, the outline of which is already 
furnished. In her most artistic displays, Jenny Lind never 
loses sight of the character,—the singer is always merged in 
the actress, and her most brilliant embellishments seem but as 
the natural exponent of the passing emotion. Herein consists 
the charm of her singing—the real secret of her universal 
attractiveness. Again, although we consider Jenny Lind’s 
Norma as presenting the strongest evidence of her fine dra- 
matic perception—(for, as we have said before, we deem it a 
far more truthful and refined performance than Grisi’s, or that 
of any other artiste whom we have seen in the part , Amina is 





perhaps her most perfect effort, as she appears especially fitted, 
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by temperament and personal appearance, for the embodiment 
of gushing tenderness and love, under all their forms of joy or 
sorrow. Asa piece of acting, it is almost faultless: and the 
sleep-walking scenes especially display a subtile power of dis- 
crimination, which we have not seen excelled by any actress. 
The force and beauty of her vocalization throughout almost 
induce us to reject the fear expressed in an éarly part of this 
notice ; for we never experienced in greater perfection the 
singular and indescribable charm of her voice, nor felt more 
strongly its bloom-like freshness. The applause with which 
all her scenas were received was enthusiastic, and we are un- 
able to enumerate the calls before the curtain. Only one 
encore was given, “ Ah! non giunge;” and that seemed rather 
volunteered by the singer as a tribute of gratitude for her 
brilliant and enthusiastic reception than as being demanded by 
the audience, who, tremendous as was the applause, appeared 
duly to consider the great exertions of the singer. There was 
a perfect deluge of bouquets at the close. 

[Were it not for the out-of-all-bounds absurd comparison 
between Grisi and Lind in Norma, we should have been in- 
clined to think that the writer in the Manchestar Guardian 
was not entirely deranged: as it is, we must leave him to the 
mercy of our readers. The last paragraph, by the way, is in 
direct contradiction to the first. The Manchester Examiner, 
notwithstanding the flaming extract we have chosen, appears 
to think that Jenny Lind’s voice is not of that pure quality 
represented by the London critics, or that it has almost lost 
its purity and beauty. We give the extract. ‘‘ Her first two 
or three notes in In Lucia di Lammermoor we confess excited 
a little tremor, for there was a huskiness about them strange 
and unnatural, which might be temporary or—otherwise. But 
at each succeeding bar it wore away, and the Lind organ was 
itself again, in all its brilliant exuberance and exquisite purity. 
* * * We, however, regretted to observe that there was an 
occasional appearance of effort which was nowhere observable 
in the last year’s warblings of the gay vivandiere, or the sleep- 
walker’s stress of vocal passion. We fear this resulted from 
default of physical strength ; and such a cause is to our mind 
even more lamentable than such an effect.”——Ep. M. W.] 





MUSIC AND THE CRAMA AT BRIGHTON. 
(From the Brighton Herald.) 


Mr. Farren anv Miss Hexen Favcir closed their en- 
gagement on Saturday by performing Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, in the Sehool for Scandal. We have nothing to 
observe upon performers and a play so well known except to 
remark that we never saw the character of Joseph Surface 
better supported than by Mr. Fisher. It is usually made too 
puritanical, formal, and far too stupid for a young man of 
fashion, as Joseph is, notwithstanding his hypocritical senti- 
mentality, Mr. Fisher avoided this, and ‘delivered his ‘ fine 
sentiments” not like an Obadiah, or a Tartuffe, but as a gen- 
tleman of fashion endeavouring to cloak his profligate designs 
under false morality. Critics and playwrights have not hesi- 
tated to use the pruning knife, and sometimes the hatchet to 
‘eut away objectionable passages in some of )Shakspcre's 
plays. We wish somebody would perform the same office in 
some of the earlier scenes in the Sehool for Scandal, which we 
believe might be done without injury to the play. | In these 
scenes Inuendoes and impure allusions are made, which would 
be tolerated’ in no decent society. | Why: should they be per- 
mitted on the stage’? We haveno sympathy with those who 





horror at the idea of going into a playhouse ; byt at the same 
time are free to admit that the drama has scarcely kept pace 
with the improved manners of the age. Much has indeed 
been done of late years to purge it of the grossness which dis- 
figured almost every dramatic performance, but much remains 
to be done, before persons.of good taste—to say nothing Jor 
the moment of moral feelings—can feel themselves quite sale 
in taking wives and daughters to a theatre in which they may, 
though only occasionally, hear something which would not be 
tolerated in a drawing-room. We know it may be said there 
is as much vice as ever, though less ostensible. We do not 
believe it. Our old plays are valuable, as they show the 
form and pressure of past times; and if we judge by those 
old plays and other criteria, there can remain no doubt but 
vice formerly was not only far more open-faced, but also far 
more general as well as gross than in the present day. But 
if it were not so, it is no reason why society should not 
assume a virtue if it have it not. Nothing can excuse or pal- 
liate the use, we will not say of indecent language, but go 
farther, and say of improper allusions and inuendos; and the 
sooner the drama is altogether cleansed of them the better, 
not only for society but for the theatre itself. This is a 
labour which ought to fall on the censor. 

On Monday evening the operatic company made its re- 
appearance, and Miss Isaacs performed Maria in the adapted 
Daughter of the Regiment, in her usual gay and animated 
style. She was in excellent voice and sang delightfully. 

On Tuesday evening the English version of Rossini’s beaus 
tiful opera, the Barber of Seville, was performed. The over- 
ture was well and promptly executed, as might be expected 
from such finished musicians as Messrs. T'hom, Nibbs, Cooke, 
Bambridge, Siller, &c., led by Mr. Tully at the piano forte, It 
is a small band, indeed, but large enough for this theatre, if all 
the members of it are efficient, as they are at present. The 


| character of Rosina was charmingly sustained by Miss Isaacs, 


who was rapturously encored in the ballad in the second act, 
in which her aside acting was admirable. Mr. Leffler appeared 
as Figaro, and Mr. Horncastle as Dr. Bartolo; but we ques- 
tion whether it would not be better to reverse them. The 
whole of the music of this charming opera is too well known 
to require comment, but we may observe that the concerted 
piece at the end of the first act was executed in a style which 
would have been creditable in any theatre, and Ziiti, ziéti, 
was more highly polished than any thing we have heard this 
company perform. It was warmly and most deservedly 
encored. In remarking on the merits of this English company, 
we have before said that we do not institute a comparison 
between its performances and those of persons selected with 
the greatest care and at an enormous expense from eyery part 
of Europe. It would be absurd to do that; but this un- 
assuming English company, we may say, performs the music 
of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti in a very pleasing and 
effective manner, and if we are ever to have a native school 
of singers,—-and there are no voices in the world superior to 
the English,—it can be accomplished only by giving encourage- 
ment to native talent, and we know of none more deserving 
encouragement than this company formed under the direction 
of Mr. Tully. We have heard operas in Paris not to be com- 
pared in point of vocal talent and musical taste to the perfor- 
manees of Mr. Leffler, and especially Miss Rebecca Isaacs. 
Mr, Homcastle is a very useful performer, though nature bas 
not gifted him with a very good voice, but he sings in time 
and tune, and is always.in the aight place. Mr. Frazer bas 
studied hard and labours hard. He possesses great power, buthe 


“go-to toncerts, balls,-or ‘to the dircns; but who tremble with | frequently starts a. little too flat, the consequence: .is that 
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throughout his song or duet he is scarcely ever strictly in tune, | equalled and s the expectations of the most sanguine. 


but there are, notwithstanding this drawback,—and it isa great 
one—few English singers who can go through an opera as he does. 

Rossini's beautiful opera of Cindere/la was performed on 
Wednesday, and the company fully maintained that position 
they occupy in the estimation of every musical judge. The 
concerted pieces were admirably performed, and Miss Isaacs, 
in the bravura song in the finale, displayed all the resources of 
her rich full voice, and in the most rapid passages her intona- 
tion was as clear and beautiful as a string of pearls, At the 
conclusion an encore was universally demanded, but Miss 
Isaacs and Mr. Leffler contented themselves by appearing 
before the curtain, when they were greeted with rapturous 
applause. 





ALBONI AT EXETER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue following is the programme of the concert in which 
Alboni gained her usual laurels, and met with the greatest 
possible success :— 

PART I. 


Terzetto, Madile. Alboni, Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. Weiss, 


~ © L? Usato Ardir,” Semiramide . * ; Rossini. 

Song, Mr. Weiss, “‘ Terry here, myservant,” . . . Mendelssohn. 
avatina, Mrs. Weiss, “‘O mio Fernando,” La Favorita . Donizetti. 

Fans pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Masaniello - Thalberg. 
ria, ‘* Nacqui all’ affano,”’ and Rondo, “ Non piu mesta,” 

** Cenerentola, Madile. Alboni . . 6 «  « Rossini. 

Cavatina, Mr. Weiss, ‘‘Si miei prodi? . . « «. Pacini. 

Duetto, Madile. Alboni and Mrs. Weiss, “La regatta 
Veneziana”; .»« .© «© « > ee e « Rossini. 

PART I. 

Duet for two grand pianofortes, Mr. Lindsay Sloper and 

Mr. Reay, ‘‘Homageto Handel,”. . . «| « Mascheles. 
‘Duetto, Madile. Alboni and Mr. Weiss, “ Dunque io son,” 

Il Barbiere , e e e ° ; - e « Rossini. 
Ballad, Mrs. Weiss, ‘‘Gondolier,”” Daughter of St. Mark . Balfe. 
Song, Mr. Weiss, ‘* Sentinels,” Castle of Aymon * . Balfe. 
Tyrolienne, Madille. Alboni, ‘In questo semplice,”’ Betly . Donizetti 
Lieder ohne Worhte (Songs without Words), pianoforte, 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper . . . «. +» ~~ ~~ « Mendelssohn 
Duo, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, ‘‘ Soffriva nel pianto,” Lucia . Donizetti 
Trio, Mademoiselie Alboni, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, “ Vadasi 

via di qua”’ . . . * ’ . . . . Martini. 


The room was crowded ; upwards of five hundred persons 
were present, who expressed their delight by enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. and Mrs. Weiss came in for their share of 
approbation, and Lindsay Sloper’s pianoforte playing quite 
eame up to the expectations formed from his London reputation, 





a 


JENNY LIND AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From the “ Liverpool Chronicle.) 


Peruars one of the best concerts ever given in this town 
took place at the Collegiate Institution on Thursday evening 
last. Notwithstanding the counter attraction in the person of 
our greatest tragedian, Mr. Macready, at the Theatre Royal, 
the large and spacious lecture hall of the institution was well 
filled, though not crowded, with a fashionable and elegant 
audience, consisting of the elite of the town, who, while they 
formed a galaxy of beauty and fashion seldom seen even within 
the walls of the Collegiate, appeared to appreciate and enjoy 
the rich musical treat provided for them. The great loadstone 
ef the evening was, of course, the famous Jenny Lind, and it 
is almost superfluous to say that this accomplished singer has 


Her yoice is still remarkable for its sweetness, purity, and 
compass, and it is quite evident that the spell which she exer- 
cises over the lovers of song is as potent asever. We are 
unable from want of space to insert a detailed critique of the 
concert, but it is sufficient to observe that the pro me was 
of a varied and very recherch¢ description, containing, besides 
the Italian airs, selections from the works of Roni Weber, 
Bellini, and other celebrated composers. In addition to Jenny 
Lind there were M. Roger, the tenor, and Signors F. Lableche 
and Belletti, with an efficient orchestra, conducted by My. 
Balfe. Mademoiselle Lind was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm and applause, was frequently encored, and the cheer- 
ful and obliging manner in which she complied with the wishes 
of the audience was the subject of general remark, Nor are 
the instrumental performers deserving of less praise. x 
one and all, acquitted themselves admirably and to the 
faction of the audience. In the second part, Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind gave with sweetness and effect her ‘f Swedish 
melodies,” accompanying herself on the piano forte. Thege 
melodies are of a very simple and beautiful description, and 
were rapturously applauded. To those who have had the good 
fortune to have seen this celebrated lady in an opera on the 
stage, and have witnessed the actress in conjunction with the 
vocalist, a concert, however ably conducted and arranged, may 
appear tame and insipid, but it will be admitted by all who 
were present on Thursday evening that nothing was wanting 
on the part of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, the chief, or any of 
the other performers, to infuse a spirit into the entertainment, 
and that their efforts were crowned with success. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) . 
Never in my theatrical recollection have the playgoers and 
musical amateurs of Liverpool had so much to do ag they have 
had during the last month. We have had eoncerts, operas, 


ballets, amateur performances, farewell appearances, conj 
and other attractions “tuo numerous to mention.’! let 


‘| us begin to say something about them. Imprimis, as you had 


last week a long report from the Liverpool Chranicle about the 
amateur performances at the Theatre Royal, it will therefore 
be useless for me here to say anything more about them, but 
I am happy to tell you that the spitited committee of the 
Brunswick Club, who managed the whole affgir mogt admigably, 
were enabled to hand over to the Mayor £150 as the proedede. 
Jenny Lind’s concert took place at the Collegiate Institution 
on the 7th instant, but it was not so well attended as the 
speculator, Mr. Knowles, would have wished; the truth ig that 
the prices were very high, and the public wished to see Jeany 
in an opera, but this could not take place on account of the 
‘amor nummi” displayed on the parts of the Liverpool and 
Manchester managers. Jenny was of couree greatly applauded, 
more particularly in her Swedish melodies, but she did not 
excite the same furore that she did last year. Reger was 
much liked, but the pieces he sang were not of the right sort 
to show off his beautiful style and voice. Belletti was also 
much admired. I understand that we have no ehance of heat. 
ing Jenny in opera, as I anticipated, and if she was to come f 


doubt not but that it would be a losing ion, for I think 
Grisi and party will aula talaly lovers of operatic 
performances. Macready a full house at the Pheatre 


Royal on the evening of Jenny Lind’s. concert, to see him in 
Henry ViLIth, and the Jealous Wife, prior to his departure far 





lest none of her attractions, and that on this occasion she 





America, to which country he went on the following Saturday: 
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by the Acadia. His Mr. Oakley, in the Jealous Wif’, quite asto- 
nished the audience, who could scarcely believe tie “ eminent 
tragedian” would condescend to play comedy, in truth it was 
an admirable piece of acting. At the conclusion of the comedy 
he delivered the following short address :— 


“It will not be considered intrusive, I am sure, if I venture to 
trespass on your patience with a few words, to offer you a parting 
tribute of my respect, in expressing to you, as briet as possible, 
my grateful acknowledgments for the frequent kind receptions I 
have experienced at your hands. The indulgent manifestations of 
your favors have ever been regarded by me with peculiar satis- 
faction, and have held a high place in my estimation, not less that 
they have been considerately, as they have been liberally, bestowed. 
After a short professional tour through the United States, it is my 
intention to return to England to take my farewell of the drama, 
and those patrons who have looked with such generous approval on 
my humble efforts for its advancement. In their number it would 
be strange, ladies and gentlemen, if I were not to include you. In 
one more engagement, before the curtain falls tor the last time on 
my performance, I hope to have the gratification of appearing 
here ; and till then I take my respectful leave of you, with a faith- 
ful remembrance and deep sense of the approbation with which 
you have so often ee me, and with warmest wishes for your 
continually increasing prosperity.” 


On Tuesday evening our Theatre Royal was crammed to see 
the performance of Norma, the first of a series of Italian operas 
which had long been announced to ‘‘ come off” under the able 
superintendence of Mr. H. F. Aldridge. For days before the 
boxes and stalls had all been let, and on Tuesday evening every 
nook of the Theatre was filled by one of the most fashionable 
audiences ever assembled in Liverpool. All the first families 


of the town were present, and exhibited an array of female 


beauty that cannot be surpassed by the aristocratical frequent- 
ers of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera. 
Grisi was of course Norma; Mario, Pollio; Tagliafico, Oroveso; 
and Signora Vera, Adalgisa. The choruses were very strong, 
and were greatly assisted by the band of the 81st regiment. 
Grisi has no greater admirer than myself, but on this occasion 
she was not the * Grisi’”’ that I have heard at Covent Garden ; 
why I know not. Her Norma was certainly a beautiful creation, 
but I missed the abandon and pathos I have winessed on former 
occasions, in addition to which her voice, either from fatigue 
or over exertion, was wiry and not so full and clear as usual. 
In some morceaux however she was really great, and deservedly 
applauded. Signora Vera was an admirable Adalgisa, her 
acting was quiet, pathetic, and natural, while her singing was 
really beautiful. Why she didnot create a greater sensation in 
the metropolis puzzles me : her voice was full, clear, and sweet, 
and under perfect command; she was frequently most loudly 
and judiciously applauded. Mario played the ungrateful part 
of Pollio, of which he made more than anybody I ever heard 
in it before—he sang deliciously, and displayed his magnificent 
voice to the greatest advantage. He has greatly improved in 
every way since we first heard him here; every “‘ bit” he had 
to sing was listened to with the greatest eagerness, and raptu- 
rously applauded. But no one appeared to so great an advan- 
toge as ‘T'agliafico in Oroveso. He sang last year at our 
Collegiate Institution, but excited no sensation worth speaking 
of, but in Norma he took the audience by storm, his ‘make 
up” was most admirable, while his fine deep bass voice asto- 
nished every body, and no one more than your correspondent, 
who had only heard him in small parts. He both sang and 
acted with great animation, and was of the greatest assistance 
to the chorusses, who were not so perfect as could have been 
wished; in fact, the first chorus was completely “ swamped ” 
by the band. The piece was well put upon the stage, and 





reflected the greatest credit upon Mr. Aldridge, who seemed 
to have spared no expense to make the tout ensemble surpass 
(as it did) any previous operatic performances in Liverpool. 
As the opera of Puritani is played this evening, I cannot, of 
course, this week say anything about it, but next week you 
shall have a report of the performances of I Puritant, Don 
Pasquale, and the opera that is to be performed on Saturday 
evening next. I cannot close these hurried remarks without 
paying the proper and due meed of praise to Mr. H. Aldridge 
for the spirifed and really splendid manner in which the operas 
have been got up; they have not only been a great treat to 
the public at a very moderate cost, but they have also been a 
— to our resident musical artistes, who I hope will profit by 
them. , 
The officers of the 46th and 81st regiments, at present stae 
tioned here, gave an amateur performance at our Amphitheatre, 
on Wednesday evening last; the performances consisted of 
Charles the Second and the Unfinished Gentleman. The 
theatre was well filled, the boxes presenting a brilliant, and 
(for Liverpool) a novel appearance, from the great number of 
officers present in full regimentals. One cannot, of course, 
attempt to criticise the performances, but Captain Liddell’s 
Captain Copp, in the first piece, and Captain Fyffe’s Bill 
Downey, in the farce, were really excellent, and deservedly 
applauded. The receipts, which must have been great, will 
be devoted to the relief of the surviving sufferers of the 
‘Ocean monarch.” I believe that Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. 
Buckstone commence an engagement here next week, and that 
they will be succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. I hope the 
latter parties will be sure to come. I cannot recollect when 
they were last in Liverpool, but I am sure they will ‘ draw.” 
They are really great artistes,—funny without exaggeration, 
and always natural and easy, without any of the vulgar strain- 
ings after effect, so annoying in many would-be comic actors. 
Robert Houdin, the first of magicians, ancient or modern, 
has been astonishing “ the natives’ of Liverpool at the Liver 
Theatre, and notwithstanding the attractions elsewhere he has 
drawn good audiences,gwhom he has bewildered and delighted 
beyond measure. I have not the time here to speak fully of 
his wonderful deeds, but I must state that he surpasses every 
magician, conjuror, and wizard ever seen in Liverpool. I 
shall perhaps say more of him hereafter. -Mr. Farren and 
Mr. Glover appear at our Amphitheatre next week, in several 
of Mr. Albert Smith's favourite? ‘fine old standard comedies ;” 
whether they will please the ‘ slow” people of Liverpool 
remains to be seen. Franconi’s Equestrian Company, who 
made their first appearance in England at our Amphitheatre, 
open there again on the 9th of next month, and I doubt not 
but that they will prove as attractive as they did last year.— 
Liverpool, Sept. 14th, 1848. Your’s, &c. J. H. 0. 





THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


Mr. Macreapy left the shores of his native country on 
Saturday, on a professional visit to the United States—and on 
his return he will take leave of the stage, of which he is tle 
brightest ornament, after performing a series of his most 
popular characters in London and the country. Like Young, 
Mr. Macready retires in the fulness of his fame and the enjoy« 
ment of all his energies. He stands, confessedly, the foremost 
British actor,—the idol of the public, and the envy of less 


favoured aspirants. . A 
On Thursday Mr. Macready played Cardinal, Wolsey, in 
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Henry the Eighth, and Mr. Oakley in the Jealous Wife, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Warner as Queen Catherine and Mrs. Oakley 
in the comedy. These were the performances which Her 
Majesty witnessed at Drury Lane a short time back, on the 
occasion of Mr. Macready’s benefit, and for which he has 
been severely attacked for emasculating Shakspere. Henry 
the Eighth, to make it at all endurable, requires consummate 
acting. The Queen, the King, and the Cardinal were excel- 
lently done ; the other characters, with the exception of Buck- 
ingham, indifferently—some of them execrably. In con- 
sequence, the result was an almost general and painful 
monotony. Even the splendid acting and elocution of Mr. 
Macready, after the Cardinal’s fall failed to rouse the audience 
Mr. Couldock gave a correct historical portrait of the bluft 
monarch, which he would have improved had he stuffed a little 
more. Mrs. Warner looked the injured wife admirably, and 
read it discreetly ; but the personation lacked the power and 
passion that some actresses impart to it—Mrs. Butler, for 
instance. Several years have elapsed since we saw Mr. 
Macready essay a comedy part. On this occasion he was 
very happy, and bore himself easily and naturally, nor were 
the stilts of Melpomene at all perceptible. The style in which 
Mrs. Warner played the jealous wife was highly finished and 
lady-like. Mr. Couldock, too, although in a part very un- 
suited to a leading actor—Major Oakley—was clever and 
effective. 

At the close of the comedy, Mr. Macready was called 
before the curtain to receive the congratulations of the house. 
He made a brief address, in which allusions to his westward 
passage, to his speedy retirement, and to the appreciation of 
his acting by the Liverpool public, coupled with the expression 
of his gratitude, formed the principal points. The house was 
full in every part. 





SKETCH OF SOPHIE FUOCO. 


MapeEmoIsELLeE Fvoco was born at Milan; her father, who 
was a painter of some note, destined her for the theatre. At 
the early age of seven years she was admitted to the Conser- 
vatoire in the class of Professor Blasis, first master of the 
grand theatre of La Scala. Her intelligence and extreme 
aptitude were remarked by the professor, who bestowed great 
pains upon his pupil. An accident brought Madlle. Fuoco 
(then called the little Sofia Fuoco) into notice. There was 
produced at the Scala a grand ballet, entitled the Last Day of 
Missolonghi, in which was found the réle of a young Greek 
introduced into one scenethat in which the young Greek, 
seeing his country lost, lets himself die with hunger. Among 
the numerous artistes which the grand theatre possessed not 
one could fill this part, and exactly carry out the intentions of 
the chorég:aphist. The little Sophie working at the theatre, 
attentive to all which had any reference to her art, executed, 
in one corner of the stage, the ré/es and pas of the ballet. 
This the author perceived ; and when every one was gone, he 
called the child, and made her execute several of the poses 
and actions of the character which occupied her thoughts. 
The expressive pantomine and the intelligence and feeling 
which the little Fuoco displayed at once decided the chorégra- 
phist to make her play the part, which in a few days became 
the principal one in the ballet. A still more happy circum- 
stance made her known as a danseuse. One night, at the 
Scala, the pr emiére danseuse, who was suddenly taken ill, was 
obliged to be replaced. No one would take on herself 
such a responsibility. Sophie Fuoco appeared—and in one 
instant her talent was unanimously acknowledged. Delicious 


Flowers and crowns fell at the charming little 
feet of Fuoco. Sophie became great, and wished to quit 
Italy. In 1845 she came tv London, where she had to 
contend against Taglioni, Therese and Fanny Ellsler, and 
Carlotta Grisi. She left England with laurels. In 1846 she 
was again recalled, and played the Diable Amoureux. At 
this time M. Pillet engaged her for Paris, where she debited 
in Betly, an indifferent ballet, by the chorégraphist, Mazillier, 
which was quite unworthy of talents as precious as those of 
Sophie Fuoco. We will quote on this subject a speech of 
Madlle. Therese Elssler, who, on leaving the first representa- 
tion of this ballet, was met by one of those flatterers who would 
be connoisseurs, and who thinking, without doubt, of com- 
plimenting Fanny Elssler, said to her sister speaking of 
Fuoco, “ Le n'est pasga!” “* You deceive yourself,” replied 
Therese Klssler. ‘‘ C’est tres bien ga ;” ‘* In two years Fanny 
Elssler will be without a riva!!” Whoever has known 
Therese Elssler can appreciate this answer from so distin- 
guished and talented an artiste. Two years later the prophecy 
was not accomplished. 


innovation ! 





ALBONI AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue long looked-for event of Alboni’s visit to Plymouth 
came off on Saturday last, The whole town was on the gui 
vive, and the hotel (one of the largest in England) was literally 
crammed with persons who had come from all parts of this 
and the adjoining counties to hear this gifted and extraordi- 
nary vocalist. So full was the place that the room opposite 
the salle de musique, hitherto always set apart for the artistes, 
was divided into two rooms by a screen. At an early hcur 
the concert room began to fill with all the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood, and by eight o’clock not a seat was to 
be obtained for love or money, and I must say that a more 
brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty has been rarely seen, 
even in the metropolis. The general officer of the troops 
quartered here being present, all the military were in uniform, 
which added much to the appearance of so large an assemblage. 
The following was the programme of the concert :-— 


Terzetto, Madlle. Alboni, Mrs. Weiss, and - —— 


“ L’Usato ardir,’’ Semiramide Rossini. 
Aria, Mr. Weias, “ Tarry here, my Servant” Mendelssohn, 
Cavatina, Mrs. Weiss, “O mio Fernando,” La Favorita Donizetti, 
Grand fantasia on airs in Masaniello, pianoforte, Mr. 

Lindsay Sloper. Thalberg. 

avatina and Rondo, Maille, Alboni, « Nacqui all 

affano,”’ aud “ Non piu mesta,” Cenerentola. Rossini, 
Romanza, Mr. Weiss, “ Se miei prodi” Pacini, 
Duetto, Madlle. Alboni and Mr. Wels, “La regatta } 

Veneziana” Rossini. 

PART I. 
Duo, Madile. Alboni and Mr. Weiss, “ age io son,” , 

Il Barbiere . ssini, 
Ballad, Mrs. Weiss, “ Gondolier, ‘ Daughter of St Mark Bale 
Cavatina, Mr. Weiss, “ Sentinels,” Castle of Aymon Balfe. 
Scena from the opera, Betly, “In questo semplice, 

and “ Tyrolienne,” Madlle. Alboni Donizetti. 
Galop di Bravura, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper « - Schulhoff. 
Duo, Mr.and Mrs. Weiss, “ Soffriva nel pianto,” Lucia Donizetti, 
Terz etto, Madlle. Alboni, Mrs, Weiss, and Mr. Weiss, : 

“Vadasi viadiqua” . . + «+ «+ «+; .« Martini. 


The appearance of Alboni was the signal for one tremendous 
cheer from every part of the room ; and at the end of the trio, 
 L’Usato ardir,” the cheer was " repeated with still louder 
shouts of deafening applause. I can scarcely say which was 
the most boisterous encore, the “Non pid mesta,” or the 





scena from Betly, “ In questo semplice.” On being called on 
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to repeat the latter she sang “ Il segreto,” from Lucrezia Borgia. 
The effect of this was electrifying, the ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs, and many resident musicians who had not an 
opportunity of hearing her before seemed lost in astonishment 
atthe cease and facility of execution with which she went 
through her ext-aordinary vocalization. Lindsay Sloper was 
the aceompaniest at the pianoforte, and also played a fantasia, 
by Thalberg, and several ot Mendelssohn’s delightful pieces from 
the Lieder ohne worte, and Schulhoff’s popular galop. He has 
been here before, and was welcomed with a reception that must 
have shewn him that the Plymouth public have a lively recol- 
lection of his talents on former occasions. He played with 
surprising execution and effect, but his reputation is too well 
known to need comment. 

Weiss was in excellent voice, and was warmly applauded in 
“Tarry here, my servant.” 

Mrs. Weiss, very much improved since her appearance at 
Drory Lane, sang with considerable point and skill, and 
greatly disappointed the audience in not responding to a very 
general encore to ‘O mio Fernando,” from the Favorite. I 
must conclude by saying, that no singer was ever in Plymouth 
who created such a sensation and left such agreeable remi- 
niscences with her audience as Alboni. A word of praise is 
deservedly due to Mr. Rowe for his engagement of such 
talent, and I heartily wish him success in all his undertakings, 
for he is always ready to bring before his patrons the highest 
talent in the market, at whatever price it is to be had. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Nisbett made her appearance at 
the Theatre, with her sister, Miss Jane Mordaunt. She 
opened in The Love Chase, and played Constance as she alone 
can play this part. On Tuesday London Assurance was done 
for the purpose of introducing her as Lady Gay Spanker, 
which she played with all her wonted spirit. The garden scene 
in this was beautifully arranged, all the wings being removed, 
and beds of real flowers were placed on the stage, This scene 
alone must have cost Mr. Newcombe a large sum of money, 
but he is remunerated by excellent houses. Last night The 
Hurchback was played. Mrs. Nisbett’s Helen was charming, 
and Newcombe’s Modus was the best thing I have seen him 
do. It was not the low comedy character we often see it 
made, but the shy quaint scholar of the author, The houses 
have been excellent all the week. Mrs. Nisbett plays at Bath 
on Monday. aby Be: K 


Sept. 15th. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Bovtoene.—Much is- suid of the musical festival that 
M. Félix Godefroid intends giving on Monday next. Inde- 
pendently of the celebrated harpist, that delightful songstress, 
Anna Thillon, whose surprising talent has been duly applauded 
on the boards of Paris and London, will be listened to with 
pleasure, and earn the laurels of the Boulonnais. Other 
Parisian artistes, choirs, and an orchestra composed of two 
hundred musicians, will complete the programme of this 
brilliant féte, La Salle, for that night, will be metamorphosed 
into a vast flower garden splendidly decorated. 

Paris.—TutAtre Fratien.—There is a subject which at 
present interests all those who think on the social condition 
of artistes, viz., the improvement in the position of the 
talented, yet badly remunerated, members of our orchestras. 
We have not, therefore, noticed without surprize arid regret 
that the new director of the Thédtre Italien, M. Dupin, has 
reduced the salaries of the leading instrumentalists one-third 








and the others one-fourth, althongh the latter never received 


more than 85 francs (£3 11s. sterling) per month! One of 
the artistes having ventured to protest against the reduction 
was immediately superseded. Of course M. Dapin has the 
right of doing as he likes, but it must be allowed that in this 
instance he acted very unhandsomely. It is true that M, Dupin 
has no pecuniary aid from the Government, but no doubt he 
has some equivalent privilege, without which he would, have 
ceded his directorship to another. Would it not be just, that 
with every privilege conferred it should be rendered imperative 
that artistes of talent should not be treated with a greater 
degree of parsimony than the commonest employé on the 
establishment.—Revue Musicale, 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
(From Dr. Mainzer’s “ Music and Education.” ) 


Tuat music has a great power over man, and is capable of 
producing deep emotions, we all know, and we all have, once 
in our life at least, experienced: how sublime are the effects 
of a simple tune played on an instrument, or the solemn peal 
of the organ! and can it be believed that the human voice, the 
most impressive of all musical sounds, when joined to words, 
which speak at once to our feelings and our reason, does not, 
when thus adorned and rendered more significant, exert a 
greater and more beneficial influence upon our whole being 
than any other excitement? and must not this influence be 
materially increased, if we are ourselves the performers ? 

It is useless, however, to adduce further proofs, when 
thousands are ready to bear testimony to the vivid, the 
sublime, the powerful sentiments which song has often 
awakened within them, and to the beneficial and enduring 
impressions it has left behind. If such effects are felt by 
persons unprepared. perhaps, to receive high impressions, ‘or 
in whom the gentler sensibilities have been blunted by the 
common drudgeries and troubles of lite, how powerfully must 
the practice of singing, carefully adapted to this end, act upon 
the hearts and minds of children, whom the ills of existence 
have never reached, and whose soul is so innocently! and 
defencelessly open and sensitive to impressions imparted from 
without. It must, therefore, be of great importance to every 
friend of youth, and every promoter of the interests of society, 
to know exactly the poetical and moral character of the 
compositions in which the youth ofa country, the future nation, 
and in whose hearts, the impressions received at such a tender 
age, will undoubtedly never be effaced. In this point cousists 
the touch-stone of this question; here lie its public usefulness 
and its importance. 

Juvenile poetry isin form and thought, we mean in the 
choice of the subject as well as that of the words employed 
to express jt, of a peculiar kind. As soou as words are to be 
introduced into the exercises, too great care cannot be bestowed 
on their selection. Songs intended for children, should, in 
every respect, be adapted to the narrow limits of their under- 
standing. They should present nothing abstract or inanimate, 
but should be full of life and action. The words of children’s 
songs should treat of such innocent subjects as are suited to 
their years and feelings, if we desire that their effect upon 
them should be permanent and salutary. From songs of 
this character alone, the individual may derive benefit durin 
his whole life, and may find in them aids to his moral ‘al 
religious advancement. The child should receive from them 
such lessons as will add to the worthiness of theadult—lessons 
on all the duties he will have to perform, whether as a man, 
a citizen, or a link of that mighty chain called society. 
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‘The world appears to a child in a light totally different from 
that in which a grown-up person beholds it ; his vivid imagi- 
vation invests every object with life: in the buildings which his 
little hands raise out of sand, his creative fancy discovers cities, 
villages and flowery fields ; cards are converted into a palace ; 
a fragment of glass furnishes a sun ; a soap bubble is to him 
a world, The man of riper years, on the contrary, sees all 
his illusions vanish one by one; and as his feelings become 
hardened in the school of suffering and adversity, he gradually 
retires from the sphere of active existence, into a more abstract 
world of thought and recollection. He lives in the past, 
whilst the child—a butterfly, courting every flower, sucks its 
honied juice, and inhales its perfumes—knows and enjoys the 
present alone. In the rules, by which our choice of songs 
destined for children should be made, we should be guided by 
the nature of the infant mind itself, and should remember that 
the science of the child extends not further than its hand, and 
that the horizon of its mind closes with that of its eye. 

Though there is a general dearth of songs for children, the 
materials for such songs are by no means limited as may be 
supposed. All nature, as it lives around us, and spreads its 
eharms and wonders out before our eyes—nature, with its hills 
and dales, its brooks, trees, birds, buterflies, and flowers, 
affords a varied choice of sabjects, fitted to attract and 
interest the young mind. 

In thus calling the attention of the young to nature in all 
its marvellous manifestations, we cannot fail to impress them 
with due respect for every object of the animate as well as the 
inanimate creation. This has been overlooked in schools. 
Much is done for the intellect, but little for the heart,’ the 
main -spring of human actions in the social intercourse of life. 
How often are we forced to witness, in grief and indignation, 
the cruel pleasure that children (often intelligent and clever 
children in all that concerns the usual branches of instruction, ) 
take in persecuting and uselessly tormenting animals, even 
those upon whose daily labours their own master’s and 
tormentor’s livihood depends! General school instruction, as 
it is, is inadequate to develop the higher, better feelings in 
children ; aud in trying to make them more learned, has 
utterly failed to make them more humane. Societies have 
been formed in all parts of Great Britain for the protection of 
animals. Prizes have been awarded, punishments’ inflicted. 
If, on one side, this proves that somethtng is wanted in the 
education of the people, on the other, we can see at a glance 
the insufficiency of such societies. Unless man has learnt to 
respect the inferior beings in the scale of creation, and is 
moved by higher considerations than tliose of reward or 
punishment, such societies are of no avail, and however well 
intended, do not attain the object of their foundation. 

The children of our schools will never forget the lessons 
in songs, which charmed their years of infancy ; they ever will 
will remember the songs on the Lark, the Bird’s Nest, the 
Butterfly, &c., &c, In shewing to them, in a few touching 
lines, the wondrous instinct of the Sparrow, the Ant, the Bee, 
&¢., we cultivate in them that feeling of respect for all nature’s 
children, which will follow them through life, and which will 
be their guide of conduct in all cireumstances, when seen or 
when in solitude. Or can a song which delighted us in our 
infancy, pass without leaving a trace behind? ‘Children, after 
having learnt by heart, and sung and enjoyed the sweet little 
strains on the Fly, would they ever forget the lessons they 
contain ? 

My merry little fly play here, 

And let me look at you; 

I will not touch you, tho’ you're near, 
As naughty children do. 





[ll near you stand to see you play, dt tesq9t 09 
But do not be afraid; lo toe ad 
I would not lift my little hand, 4 SR ine 
To hurt the thing He made. ‘ 


The same thought, only more sententiously expressed, 
pervades the little tune of The Worm. We quote: it! entire, 
because it illustrates distinctly our views and principles ;— 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush this helpless worm ; 

The frame thy thoughtless looks deride, 
Required a God to form, 


Let it enjoy its little day, 

Its little bliss receive ; 

Oh! do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give. 


Besides songs of this description, of whose importance in 
schools no one can doubt, there are also songs, intended. to 
promote social and domestic virtues,—order, cleanliness, 
obedience, unity, humanity, temperance, &c., ; thus impressing, 
not the letter of the laws of charity,on immature minds, but 
the spirit of them in the memory, and so identyfying them 
with the very fibres of the heart. 

In all this we do not prescribe only vague, theories, the 
execution of which exists but in the brain of an enthusiast, or 
belongs to future ages, we have seen them practically. applied 
to the fullest extent. Juvenile compositions, of that. poetical 
and moral character which we recommend, already, live inthe 
mouths of thousands of children, and are heard. in. many, 
school, and many a humble dwelling. . , 

We should never cease; were we to tell of all;the effects 
which, to our knowledge, the songs. of children, produced ; 
they act upon the little singers, and re-act.upon their, parents, 
We know many families, in which the. ehildren. unite m the 
evening and sing their Jittle duets, and through them charm 
and captivate those who hitherto sought recreation elsewhere 
than at their own hearth, in the society of their. wives and 
children, st 

Music gives, as may easily be seen from this, to the hom 
of the poorer classes, an additional attraction, and isa 
powerful, at the same time elevating and noble substitute, for 
those grosser. pleasures which lead so many families inte ruin 
and destitution ; and if what has been stated before Parliament 
be true, that the dissipated habits of the humbler classes have, 
for the most part, their source in the utter want of any rational 
enjoyment, especially in the total intellectual destitution of 
the female part of) the population, it must become a matter of 
considerable importance to see an innocent and elevating 
recreation.like vocal: music, associated with sacred and moral 
poetry, become.a, part. of the education of the people. .We 
pity those who know music. only.as.a luxury, aad who look 
with a jealous eye upon this art, when taught to children, 
who are not born«in. and for the drawing room, and who, 
therefore, have no right to claim their share of drawing room 
education.,. Music.is no luxury, but something far higher; 
we do not recognize it as such-even among the wealthiest. 

The education of the people has become the motto of. all 
parties: if not from sympathy, humanity, and justice, its 
necessity is felt as the only means of selt-defence against. the 
daily growing stream of intemperance, poverty, depravity, and 
crime. At the moment when popular education begins to. be 
the all-engrossing subject of the Legislature, the. warning lest 
mere intellectual education should exclusively occupy public 
attention, will neither be out of place nor out of season. 
Through its influence upon the youth of all classes, music 
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must again become a serious object to serious minds, to the 
educationalist andthe promoter of the moral advancement o! 
the people. Herder says, ‘To fill the whole,soul of a child. 
to impart to him songs which will leave an impression, salutary, 
and eternal; thus to urge him on to great actions, to glory ;'to 
implant in his heart the love of virtue, and to afford him 
consolation in that adversity which it may be.his lot t 
encounter,—how noble an endeavour, how great a work !” 

These few words of a profound thinker, a pious, noble, an? 
classical mind, shew the great importance of this question ; and 
we may conclude by saying, that music must again become an 
agent in the moral training of the people. Associated with 
poetry, simple and true, as a source from which heart and 
memory wiil throughout life, draw lessons of virtue and 
morality, it will again be called the friend of humanity, the 
sister of wisdom. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT BRISTOL. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—In your last number under the above head a correspondent. has 
given a gloomy account of the state of music in this city. He introduces 
the subject thus :—‘‘I wish I could give you a more cheering account in 
answer to your inquiries regarding the state of music in this place than 
is contained in the following lires, but what is going on here in the 
Musical Province could not justify the most enthusiastic Bristolian to 
represent it as flourishing or even only as satisfactory.”—The writer then 
enumerates the several musical societies established bere, and makes 
certain. remarks, which in my opinion, are more likely to check than 
encourage the cultivation of music. The Gentlemen Amateur Glee Club, 
and the Amateur Brass Band Society, are described as too insignificant 
to attract general notice, whilst the classical Harmonists who have 
performed The Creation, The Fall of Babylon, The Messiah, and other 
choral works of the great masters with success seldom achieved out of 
the Metropolis, are said to be. unworthy the name they. bear—Nor has 
the Madrical Society escaped your correspondent’s critical notice. This 
Society, he informs us, once or twice a year affords a certain class of the 
public an opportunity to evince its aristocratic taste by paying dear for 
listening to the quaint old ditties called Madrigals, and drinking a cup of 
tea! This quizzical account of the Madrigal Society must be highly 
satisfactory to Mr. Corfe, under whose management the Society has long 
existed and flourished! Allow. me to call attention to. what your 
correspondent says in reference to the concert lately given by Mr. 
Cooper at Clifton. His words are—‘Mr. Cooper has given a con- 
cert in the Victoria Rooms, which neither attracted a large audience 
nor gave general satisfaction, although he introduced one of -his fayorite 
solos on the fourth string.” This statement is entirely destitute of 
truth. Mr. Cooper did not play a solo on the fourth. string—The 
audience was numerous and fashionable, and the enthusiastic applause 
elicited throughout the performance, sufficiently proved. that the concert 
gave universal satisfaction. Mr. Cooper is too great.a favorite io 
Bristol and his abilities too generally appreciated to render it likely that 
the misrepresentations of your correspondent should effect. his interest 
here, but the Musica‘ World is read in places where. Mr. Cooper is 
unknown, and it is but right to point out the incorrectness. of a. state- 
ment calculated to induce a false estimate of his merit.—i.am, Siz, your 
obedient Servant, 

A Memper or tae Ciassican Harmonists’ Sociery, 

Thursday Night, September 9, 1848. 


I have written the above in great haste to be in time for the post, and 
have no time correct any errors 1 may have committed. I enclose the 
programme of Mr. Cooper’s concert, 


ae rmernen 
MUSICAL 8OCIETIES AT BRISTOL, 


(To the Editor of the Musicat World.) 


Sir,—After reading the letter of your Bristol correspondent, and one 
signed “ Teutonius” in the Bristol Times, addressed to ‘he Classical 
Harmonists, I became firmly impressed with the opinion, that the same 
uncharitable pen committed the pair. Your correspondent appears to 


write under morbid feelings, such as one might expect from a man who 
had been “‘ dispiséd and rejected’ by ‘nearly every’ musical ‘society. 
iround him, and who’ (**shatp thiséry having worn him to the boxe”) 
elt a horrible interest in’ the’ downfall’ of one’ society, ‘and a’ strange 
lelight'in depreciativig the merits of others; in’ short the two letters 
‘ontain unjust; ‘untrue, aud uncharitable remarks, and stamp the writer 
as @ person not particularly overburdened with courtesey, If your 
correspondent’ will ‘Took at other large towns, he will find few, if any, 
stewing a more decided ‘taste for music of 'a high order than Bristol ; let 
nim count the number of ‘musical classes here, which are labouring hard 
‘o reach excellence, (and in a fair way’ to attain it too) and name one 
other place doing more, or even as much. The’ fact of improvement, is 
* sign at least satisfactory if not flourishing. Your unhappy correspondent 
says the state of music here is neither flourishing nor Satisfactory. Again 
fter' enumerating ‘some of the musical ‘societies, in no very respectful 
terms, he divides the recognized’ from what he calls’ the’ insignificant, 
after classifying the Amatear Glee Club, atid’ Brass ‘Band with the latter, 
hé goes on to say that the Classical and Harmodnist Society (from whom 
rhe musical public have derived much bénefit,) ‘beitig the difficulties, or 
a Teutonitis in the Bristol’ Times” says, ‘troubléd ‘With consumption, 
mortification, &c. (the Jatter'a complaint ‘peculiarly his own) are much 
assisted and relieved” by the insignificant Glee Club's success¥uL 
CoNcERT. How, may I ask him is it possible for a large and useful 
‘musical society to be benefitted. by a-smali and insignificant one, and one 
that he says has no influence whatever? The statement is too ridiculous. 
Lastly as regards the Amateur Brass’ Batid, your’ correspondent omitted 
incidentally |to state (and being one of the insignificant societies the 
information might not have’ reached you,) that the only two public 
concerts given by this Band were attended together by nearly two 
thousand persons, and the proceeds entire (almost sixty pounds) divided 
between charitable institutions in this city; with this borne in mind, is. 
it just or unjust to say the society “is too insignificant and of no 
influence,” especially when the music performed on those occasions was 
spoken of in terms of approbation? _ It is a source of deep regret to me 
to see any society in the pursuit of national amusement, (particularly 
music) wasting away through Jack of funds, but it will be evident, to 
any unprejudiced man who reads the Jetter of Teutonius, that the writer 
is gloryfying himself in the probable ruin of the Classical Harmonists ; 
yet even this catastrophe may be prevented, and I sincerely trust that 
enough encouragement will be shown the society as to enable them to 
convince your correspondent they will give a concert “‘in spste of his 
teeth.’*—I remain, Your obedient Servant, 
Bristol, September 12, 1848, Ong oF THE B. A.B, Bands 





OPERATIC STARS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Enitor,—Will you oblige me by telling me through the medium 
of the Musical World, if you know where prints are to be obtained of 
all the operatic stars and celebrated characters, and at what prices. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents may know.if you do not.—lam 
always yours, Feanatico.Per ba Musica. 





ME. DISTIN AND OUR BRISTOL CORRESPONDENT. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have'to thank you for your’ prompt attention'to» my request 
in inserting my letter, although, I «must: confess, 1 am surprised at the 
comment you have madeon it, You surely must’ mistake ‘the motive I 
had in addréssing you: It would appear that my letter had been 
written at; not to you. I did not accuse the Musical World of uttering 
a falsehood. ‘1 wrote to explain the whole affair, and to prove’ to you 
and the public the entire falsehood of the ‘statement of the ‘‘ Bristol 
Correspondent.” It-was this that catised me (a8 you say) “‘ to fire up ;”” 
and where is the man who would not do as I have done were he in the 
same situation? ‘As regards the spirit with which my letter was 
written (however it may appear to you), I can assure you'l had fio other 
motive but-to confute a false assertion. 

I am accused also of a want of paternal affection’: tliis is severe, 
indeed. I cannot (neither do £ wish) tell the world what'my mental 
sufferings have been by the bereavement I suffered. I might have broken 
down under the affliction; but simmoning all my philosophy, I deter- 
mined to bear the blow as all Christian men ought to:do; and feeling 
that I had still a duty to perform for the remainder:of'my family, and 
the chain being broken—or, as we should say, a link lost-~I (as soon as 
my feelings would allow) began to endeavour to repair that loss by a 
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different arrangment of all our musie—-yiz., the quartette with. piano- 
forte accompaniment. . It, must be. remembered that, the instrument 
performed on by my poor departed, son). was the bass, which instrument 
is now in the hands of the one who played the second alto; and he, 1 
am happy to say, has made great progress with it, We shall shortly 
give a concert, when I hope for your presence, that you may, judge the 
merits of the performance; and furthermore, as regards the “‘great.per- 
former,’ as you say.1 represented my.son to be, there must be some 
mistake in this, 1 never represented either, of my. family as such; 
neither am I, as stated, impressed with my. own importance. . I am,sir, 
a humble-minded.man, as all who really know me will. bear testimony; 
neither do I aspire ..to, be, eompared, with. Jenny Lind or Alboni.,, The 
comparison. is somewhat, ridiculous ; a vocalist should not be compared 
with an instrumentalist, nor an. instrumentalist with a vocalist. If com- 
parisons are. made at all, they. should be made. between persons pro- 
fessing the same. instrument, and with the same description. of 
performance, or, vocalist to vocalist the same. If we have, by our long 
and arduous exertions, gained a name, and received testimonials such as 
we are in possession of, it ought, not, to create ill feeling in our native 
land; for I do not,consider.we have diminished fame or name of British 
artists by our continental travelsirI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Distin. 





FRENCH FLOWERS vé7'8U8 BARNETT. AND ASPULLs 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—T am almost afraid to venture on the subject of the controversies 
between Mr. Flowers on the one hand, and J, Barnett and W, Aspull on 
the other, for T have become aware how easily a single rash word may 
draw upon me the wrath of the first-named gentleman, and know that.it 
would be utterly hopeless for me to contend in a literary fight against 
him, who appears to have dipped his pen into fire and brimstone. I 
hope, however, to avoid the danger of offending him, by, expressing 
temperately and modestly what | have to say; and this hope is based, to 
a great extent, on the favourable opinion which Mr. Flowers seé¢ms. to 
have formed’ of the harinlessness of my character. For when he pub- 
lished his new’ (?) ‘system of progressive cadences, I, expecting that it 
contained something quite novel and worth learning, and not being able 
to make out what’he tneant by “chords which add or subtract?” begged 
that gentleman to explain his systém a little more fully, for the benefit of 
persons like me, ‘desirous to learn.” Upon which Mer, Flowers good- 
humouredly called me “ your innocent correspondent;’’ a title which I 
could not be but pleased with, although some evil-disposed persons 
aughed at it, and wanted to. persuade me that the term ‘ innocent,” 
when used by Mr. Flowers, meant 1s much as “ ignorant,” an appellation 
to which I should by\no:means. like to» submit unconditionally. From 
the spirited, but to my taste rather over-spiced correspondences on the 
matter, I think howéver now to have comprehended the meaning and 
character of Mr. ‘Fiower’s “system and | perceive that it was’ only the 
new name and the great importance which Mr. F:owers laid upon his'sup- 
posed invention that puzzled me and led’ me ‘to believe it quite’a new 
thing, bat that there ‘is'nt reality nothing new in the matter.’ ‘Aind ‘this’ 
is what I wanted to speak about:-—Mr--Aspull observed, in one of his 
letters, “that the theory of progressive cadences was one perfectly known 
to German stadénts?’ “which assertion” Mr. Flowéts ‘flatly Contradicts, 
and promises to give the former gentleman £20 if he can prove that 
Vogler or any of his pupils ever employed addition or subtraction in 
forming progressive cadences. ;. Now as.1 happen to. have been» but 
recently a German student, I, think.that | am almost called upon to.act 
asa witness, and give my opinion.on the question; and I would say that 
Mr. Aspull is.pertectly right in» his assertion,!and that Mr. Fiowers is in 
duty bound to pay him. the £20, which Mr: Aspoll ought to accept; if it 
were only to give: it to some needy fellow-musician, For I know}:that 
not only the pupils of Vogler’s school; but all. German students, make use 
of the operations. pointed. out: by Mr, Flowers: nay, ‘it appears to me 
that no regular progression whatever can be made without employing 
them. The only difference is this, that neither Vogler nor any other 
German ever made use of the names which Flowers has given to these 
operations, and that most of the modern school would be averse to them, 
because they mvolve a principle, which, as I shall show. hereafter, stands 
in contradiction to the true spizit of our art. A glance into my old ex~ 
ercise-book would convince Mr. Flowers at once that the system in sub. 
stance was acted upon at; least:in the Dessan’ school (under Dr. Fred. 
Schneider) many years ego. He would there find hundreds of exercises 
headed thus :—-" Progressions formed by ascending two degrees; by de- 
scending three degrees,” &c., &c ; instead of which Mr. Fiowers would 
say, “ Progressions formed by adding two, or by subtracting three,”"—a 
mode of expression not by far so clear as the former, The pupils of Dr. 


Mara, at Berlin, (at this moment the most renowned - teacher, ;in Ger- 
many,) call the combination of two or more chords a motive, and say :— 
Progressions are formed by repeating a motive two or three degrees 
higher or lower. The claims of Mr. French Flowers therefore amount to 
this, that he has given new names to things known! long “ago; and 
arranged certain harmonic combinations according to. mere oymnenienk 
proportions. How much this may justify him to call himself the inven! 

of a hew systein I leave your readers to judge: as far as regards myself, 
I am of opinion, that even if the system were entirely of his own inven+ 
tion, he would not;by its publication have conferred such great benefit 
upon the musical art as he seems to imagine. Have we not, since the 
time of Marpurg, had numerical systems and arithmetic formulas enough 
to wish for more?” Have we not built up chords by addition, formed 
new ones by subtraction, and put together fugues and canons as a 
schoolboy works out his\sum?* And what has been the consequence? 
Why, that. theivery art whose éxistenee and flourish depends on the 
unfettered and free action of the mind, has been overloaden with 
precepts, laws, and restrictions, to such an extent, that if we 
were to heed them, it would be utterly impossible to produce a single 
work of real artistic value. a musical doctrine, with its — 
rules, its narrow-minded principles and. mechanical processes,” says Dr. 
ane “isa Teg a abate age, and stula ta Opposite direction 
to the true spirit of art.”...An adaption. of Mr. Flowers’ numerical 
arrangement of the different progressions would, I fear, be a promotion 
of the anti-artistic principle, of which the above-named illustrious writer 
so justly complains ; for it would only increase the number of dead for- 
mulas lying already much too heavy on the young student’s mind. If 
composing were’ nothing else but the throwing together of sounds 
aecérding to established rales, then such arithmetical formulas might do 
very well; bot if we consider al? works of art’ as the productions of a 
free creative intellect, then something better is required than a mere 
méchanical system. For supposing’ a student to have made himself 
perfectly acquainted with such a system, ‘atid thus’ learned to form ‘an 
endless variety of progressions by the addition or stibstraction ‘of 'Cére 
tain numbers, would such a knowledge be of any use to him?’ f should 
think not. ‘For the free’and easy artistic use of progressions, as well 2s 
of any ‘other musical form, requises'a knowledge of their signification, 
and an insight into their psychologic character; and Mr. Flowets will 


but on quite different circumstances. It is the harionic relation of the 
consecutive ¢hords, and the melodious ‘strain pervading their motion, 
which gives the character to certain forms. of progressions, and makes 
the one more fit for the expression of particular ideas ‘than the other; 
and if a composer makes use of the one in prefererice to the other, he 
does so not: for its numerical proportions, but because its psychologic 
character corresponds ‘with ‘the feelings to which he desires to give 
utterance. The question of real importance to the musical student is, 
then, not how he may form progressions by the application of mathemrs 
tical agents, but why the application of those agents leads to results of 
different character and different ‘musical value. The latter question ‘can 
ably ‘be ‘solved® by applying the two fundamental rules on which all 
sequences, progressions, ¢adences, &¢., are based, and which are these :— 
1. The-nearer two harmonies are related the more easily they join together: 
‘and 2>- Harmonies not near related may jollow upon each other, when the 
melodious element which pervades their motion is strong enough to coun- 
terbalance ‘thé *harmonic' differences of the successwe chords. -‘‘ On these 
two cotimandments hang the whole law and the prophets.’ © Give them 
to ‘the pupil, aid he will not only be able to find the different possible 
modes’ of progression without the aid of arithmetic rules, but also have a 
clue toi their respective quilities, without the knowledge of which all 
practi¢al dexterity is’ perfectly ‘useless! | This latter considerat‘on induces 
nie to repeat “the request which FT made “itt fny first letter, that Mr. 
Flowers might have the kindness to give examples of different progressive 
cadences;.aad explaintheir quadities and: merits. » By doing so, he will 
bestow a real benefit to a numerous:¢lass of. your readers; and if Mr. 
Aspull and Mr. Barnett join the discussion, we shall have something 
worth feading.’ “The three gentlemen ‘have béen doing their best to sub- 
stract front each other's ktowledge {thus acting on Mr. Flowers’ system 
without producing a progressive cadence; ; but I am satisfied that they 
have still left enough to enlighten_me and most of your readers. I believe 
that they are all three first-rate musicians ; let them resolve their discord 
intoa harmonious triad, and L shall try to make the tetrachord complete 
by putting a bass to it, singing— 
“ Ve ?harmonie !”" 


Trusting that my innocent remarks will give no offence, I am, dear 
Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, TRuToNius, 








* Die alte Musiklehre im Streite mit unserer Keit, Berlin, 1940, 


agrée with me, that the latter depends not on any numerical proportion, 
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MR. FRENCH FLOWERS’ P3ALM TUNES, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,~—Seeing in the Musical World of September 9th a statement that 
Mr. F. Flowers arrogates to himself the arrangement of a set of psalm 
and hymn tunes, by C. H. Rinck, we beg to lay before you a correct 
account of the manner in which he became possessed of the work (as we 
suppose) alluded to. A specimen of a selection of psalms and hymns, 
with preludes and interludes, arranged by C. H. Rinck, was submitted to 
our notiee by Mr. Ries, and, in conseyuence, a communication was 
entered into between ourscives and the arranger; terms were agree: 
upon, and we received the MSS. direct from Mr. Rinck. One half the 
payment was made through Messrs. Rothschild, and the other half by a 
bill drawn on us at sight. Thronghout the whole transaction we had 
no assistance from Mr. Flowers. The correspondence was translated to 
us by Mr. Ries ; and we may add, that Mr. Rinck, in most of his letters 
to us, desired to be very kindly remembered to his friends, Messrs. Ries, 
Mangold, and Fiowers, 

Should you deem it necessary, we shall be happy to lay before you the 
comn unications from Mr. Rinck to ourselves 

Trusting we are not encroaching too much on your valuable columns, 
we shall feel obliged by your inserting this note.—We remain, sit, yours 
respectfully, 

408, Oxford Street. Baus axp Co. 


BARNETT versus FLOWERS. 
(Lo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sikj—May T request you to insert the following errata in my 
letter of last Saturday.—Yours, Joun Barnett. 

September 10, 1848. 

ERRATA. 

Page 582, column 1—for “Mr. Aquillar,” read “Mr. Aguillar ;” for 
‘* which escaped him,” read “ which escape him.” Page 582, column 2—for 
“ you’re become a bard,” &c., read “ you’ve become,” &c. Pave 583, 
column 1—for “cannot,” read “ can not ;” ibid, for * as | corrected his ex- 
amples on a former occasion,’’ read “as | corrected his exercises,” &c. 





DUALITY OF THE CRITICAL MIND: 
(From “ Punch.’”’) 


We have heard of such exploits as riding upon two horses 

at once, and we have been ourselves on speaking terms with a 

gallant steam-boat tar, who “ did bestride” that little ** world,” 

his steam-boat, “ like a Colossus,” with a leg upon each paddle- 

box; but we never met with such a wonderful instance of the 

duality of mind as the critic of the Daily News has just afforded 

by including in a single critique a couple of performances, on 
the same night, at the two Italian Operas. It has been said 
that a Reviewer, in the discharge of his duty, should look 
neither to the right nor to the left; but here is an instance of 
a gentleman who must have taken a terrific squint from Covent 
Garden to the Haymarket. He must have carried Jenny Lind 
in one eye, and wrapped up Alboni in the other, or he must 
have continued running backwards and forwards all night 
between the two operas, like a melo-dramatic  eonnoisseur 
whom we once knew, that was accustomed to oscillate for a 
whole evening between the Surrey and the Victoria, for the 
purpose of weighing the respective merits of Lx ( Anglicé, Hicks) 
and Saville. Often, after seeing Miss Vincent rescued from 
unmerited persecution by the knocking down of a nobleman 
in ducks, berlins, and other accessories of minor dramatic aris- 
tocracy, he has rushed into the Surrey in time to see a murder 
prevented by a British Tar, who celebrates the triumph of 
innocence over guilt by darting off into a naval hornpipe. The 
daily critic whose duality we have noticed must have been a 
person of this pendulum-like description, for otherwise he could 
not possibly have favoured us with his remarks on two per- 
formances going on simultaneously at two different establish- 
ments. How he managed to hear God Save the Queen, like 


a bidding at an auction, “in two places,” is more than we can 
comprehend, unless his ears combine asinine length with caout- 
chouchian elasticity. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Huti.—Miss Horton appeared at the Theatre Royal, according to an- 
nouncement on Monday, and on that and the two succeeding evenings 
sustained several of her popular characters with an efficiency worthy 
of the rank in which he is placed amongst our. native vocalists and ac- 
tresses. To-morrow night she will again appear. and on Monday will 
“take her benefi!,” which we trust will be a substantial one. On the 
following evening, the friends of the lessee will have an opportunity of 
testifying their sense of his judicious enterprise as acaterer for the 
rational amusement of the public. The company afterwards leave for 
York. 


SouTHPport.—Miss Emily Grant’s grand concert, under the patronage 
of the magistrates, was given on Wednesday evening, and was attended 
by the éiate of the town and neighbourhood, who by their hearty and en- 
thusiastic applause testified their thorough appreciation of this young 
lady’s very distinguished talent. Miss G.ant possesses a beautiful soprano 
voice, which has evidently received the highest degree of cultivation, and 
in the varied styles in which we had the opportunity of hearing her on 
that evening she evinced an accurate knowledge of all the refinements of 
the vocal art, in the display of which she was listened to with attention 
and rapturously applauded and encored. Signor Paltoni is also a singer 
of considerable power and skill, and was warmly applauded throughout 
the evening. Mr. Dodd and Mr. Lewis came in for their share of the 
applause, and Mr. Dodd’s humorous song, “ Widow Machree,” was highly 
relished. Mr. Lewis conducted with great ability; and altogether the 
concert was universally considered as one of the best ever given in Stock- 
port —Southport Visilor. 

Bristot.—On Monday and yesterday evenings, Mdlle, Rosati, Julien, 
and |.amoreux, with M. Georges Martin, appeared at our Theatre. Rosati 
is certainly an extraordinary dancer, and well deserves her fame; she was 
encored in several of the pieces. The attendance both last night and 
Monday night was better than ordinary, but not equal to the merits of 
the pertoriners, nor a sufficient return for Mrs, Macready’s exertions in 
catering for the amusement of the public.—Felix Farley’s Journal, 


LiverPoo..—Attractive Amateur Performance.—The public will per- 
ceive that the gallant officers of the regiments stationed here have agreed 
to don “the sock and buskin’’ in aid of the fund for the relief of the-sur. 
viving sufferers by the destruction of the Ocean Monarch. The perior- 
mance is to take place to-morrow evening, at the Royal Amphitheatre. 
The occasion honours the efforts of the benevolent amateurs, and we 
shall hope to see the house crowded to excess. The pieces selected for 
representation are Charles the Second, the ballet of Myrna, and the farce 
of The Unfinished Gentleman. We understand that Mr. Mark Howard, 
late of the Adelphi Theatre, has been the chief mover in bringing about 
this effort of benevolence; and hope the next time he comes before the 
Liverpool public on his own behalf he will meet with better success than 
has attended his previous endeavours.—Liverpoot Standard, Sept. 12. 


Intp.—The Saturday Concerts.—The committee for conducting these 
concerts, so beneficial and refining to the working classes in particular, 
commenced their season on Saturday last. The artists on the occasions 
were Miss Emily Grant, Mrs. Newton, her sister, Miss E. Ward, and 
Mr. Charles Graham. The hall was crowded to suffocation, and amongst 
the ladies and gentlemen noticed upon the platform, was John Smith, Esq., 
who, after the first part of the concert, delivered an appropriate and 
humorous address on the subject of the new arrangements, by which the 
committee have resolved to award prizes to such artiz:ns as shall 
produce the best essays on the influence of cheap and rational amuse- 
ments on the working classes, which was warmly and heartily responded 
to. Mrs. Newlon, who is a leasing and brilliant singer, gave much 
satisfaction in Dr. Arne’s favorite song, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” but she 
appeared to lack power and energy. Mr. Charles Braham was much 
applauded throughout the evening, but his most successful effort 
was in the pretty ballad, “I can never cease to love thee,” 
which he sang with great taste and feeling. Miss Emily Grant, 
whose first appearance at these concerts, created a eomplete furore. 
She was encored in all her pieces, and in her song, “Sound the pibroch,” 
the audience would fain have required it a third time, ‘but she modestly 
declined. The gem of the evening, however, was her rendering of the 
pathetic Irish ballad, ‘ Savourneen dheelish,” which was listened to with 
breathless attention, as was also “John Anderson my jo,” which she sub- 
stituted for the encore, and sung with equal pathos and effect: and the 
committee are well entitled to the thanks of the subscribers to these 
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concerts, for thus affording them an opportunity of hearing this young 
lady, whose distinguished talents are so well known and apprecisted. 
Miss Ward presided at the pisno-forte and played one or two pieces with 
ability ; and, altogether the concert was such as to have given the most 
general and unmixed satisfaction.—Liverpool Standard. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Witson gave one of his entertainments at the Whit- 
tington Club‘ Concert on Wednesday night, which was 
crowded to excess. He gives a farewell-night in Exeter Hall 
next Monday, and sings a selection of his favourite songs 
and ballads ; and on the following night he sings in Liverpool, 
and takes his departure for America in the “ Cambria” on 
Saturday, the 23rd. 


Drury Lang.—This theatre will open early in October 
under the joint management of Mons. Jullien and Mr. Gye, 
with promenade concerts. Franconi’s grand equestrian com- 
pany will reappear during the Christmas holydays. 


Covent Garpex.—Mr. Bunn has engaged Mr. Nelson 
Lee to write his Christmas pantomime. 


ApeELrui.—Great alterations are being made at the little 
theatre in the Strand, and certainly not before they were 
required. ‘The spirited manageress has taken the matter in 
hand with her usual enterprise ; and, from all we learn, the 
Adelphi will shortly become one of the most commodious and 
elegant theatres in te metropolis. The season will open with 
a domestic drama of exciting interest, from the combined pens 


of Dion Boarcicwult and Charles Lamb Kenny. 


Surrey Tueatre.—The Sadler’s Wells company, includ- 
ing Messrs. Phelps, H. Marston, G. Bennett, and the 
Mesdames Cooper, Marston, &e., have been starring it lately 
at this house, during the period required for the enlarging and 
redecorating of their own theatre, at Islington. The Lady of 
Lyons bas besd played to capital audiences. 


Axzont, with a voeal party, is engaged for a grand concer, 
at Cheltenham, and will make her appearance on the 21st inst_ 


Jenny Linp iw Inetanp.—Mdlle. Lind will make her 
first appearance in Dublin on the 10th of October. She is 
engaged for four nights, when she will perform in Sonnam- 
bula, Lucia, Puritani, and in the Figlia del Reggim ento. 
Roger accompanies her, together with Belletti, F. Lablache, &c. 


Mr. Macreapy sailed from Liverpovul by the “ Acadia,” on 
Saturday, for America. 


Operatic Pervormances at Maxcusster.—A series of 
lyric performances, under the direetion of Mr. Howard 
Glover, is announced to take place at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, commencing on Saturday, the 23rd instant, with 
the Bride of Lammermoor. The performances will be on a 
scale of unusual magnitude and completeness. The engage- 
ments are—soprant, Mesdames Rainforth, Julia Bleaden, 
Rowland and Kate Macnamara; contraltt, Mesdames Isabella 
Taylor, Teresa Brooke, and Emily Macnamara ; tenors, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Myer, and Galli; and basses, Messrs. H. 
Whitworth, Isaacs, and Delevanti. The band and chorus will 
consist of sixty performers, to be selected from the elite of 
the Manchester artists, aided by the pupils of the New 
Musical and Dramatic Academy in London. 


Tue Nationat Gattery.— Mr. Barry has submitted to 
the proper authorities a design for enlarging this edifice ; the 
cost of the execution is not to exceed £50,000. According 
io this design the entire front will be altered, and the building 
elevated one story, Almost any change in the “ Gallery” 
would be an improvement. Art-Journal, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.M.’s lines are severely witty, bué a little too hard, or, nt least, something 
too exposé for publication. We agree with their spirit. : 

A Susscriper OF “tHE WorLD” FROM THE FIRST, throws outa good! 
hint; but by following it, we leave it to his candid judgment, should » 
not he, our readers, and we ourselves, be deprived of .“‘ marrow of mirth 
and laughter.” ’Tis better as it is. The very thing ‘* Subscriber” 
objects to is a source of ungratified delight to numbers. 


Mr. Frence Ftowers’ /elter arriced too late for insertion, We shail 
give it next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILSON’S FAREWELL NIGHT. 


EXETER HALL. 
aist at Bight o’clock, Mr. WILSON will 
Oa tia on the SONGS. OF +COTLAND, when 
and Ballads, it being his LAST 
Pianoforte, Mr. JoLneY. 





On THURSDAY Eveni 
givea FAREWELL E 
he will sing a variety of his mo-t admired ~ongs 
APPEARANCE previous to his Departure for America 
Tickets and Programmes may be had at the Music Shops. 





TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
A YOUNG MAN, 


after trial, for the benefit of his engagement and the assistance might be mh 
generally. pplicant’s voice is a fine firm Barytone, and ranges from | 
D, Bass Clef, to FandG. He has studied music nnder Mr. RoBiNnson, of 
and reads music well. 

Apply to Ma. CurteroPHer SAUNDERSON, 39, Carlisle Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr, CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and ma had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON ST ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





MADLLE. ALBONI_AT EXETER HALL. 
MR. LAVENU’S GRAND CONCERT 


Will take place on MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 25; 
On which occasion the most eminent Vocalists will assist. 
/ Pianoforte, MISS KATE LODER. 
The Band will be on the most extensive scale, a new Orchestra having been 


Reserved Seats; 7s.; Body of the Hall, 5s.; Gallery, 28. 6d.; at Caduzr, 
Beate and Co,’s, and at the principal Music Sellers — Libraries. 





NEW QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


TEANNETTE AND SEANNOT 


QUADRILLG, 
By CHARLES W. GLOVER, 
Solo, 8.5 Duet, Pianoforte, 4; a8 Quintet, for Small Band, 6 5 for e large 


JENNY LIND'S ADINA WALTZES, 


THREE SHILLINGS. 
JENNY LIND’S 


FIGLIA DEL REGCGIMENTO WALTZES 
THREE SHILLINGS. 
Both by MONTGOMERY, 
All Splendidly Wiustrated by JOHN BRANDARD, 


Nors.—In the “ Jeannette and Jeannot” Quadfilles all the Melodies of the far. 
famed “Songs of the Conscript” are included. The Time is well marked..for- - 
Pancing; and, from the great and already made, the Publisher believes that. 
this Set will be the most popular ever issued in Great Britain, of any other part of 


Louden: CHAS, JEPPERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE, 
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THE FOLLOWING 


©PRRAS, BALULBTS, Gc. 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. S. JOHNSON, 


General Printer and Publisher, ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





OPERAS, Is. eath. 


MATILDA of HUNGARY, Wallace 
THE BONDMAN -_ -_Balfe 
LORETTA - = = Lavenu 
STRADELLA - - Flotow 
THE MAID OF ARTOIS Balfe 
DON QUIXOTE - Macfarren 
THE FAIRY OAK -_ - Forbes 


THE ENCHANTRESS - Balfe 
DAUGHTER OF St. MARK, Batye 
THE SYREN - - Auber 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL_ Batfe 
BRIDES UF VENICE - Benedict 
LUCIA DI LAMMER- ee 
MOOR .- - Donizetti 
ROBERT THE DEVIL, Meyerbdeer 
THE FOREST MAIDSN and 
THE MOORISH PAGE, Tully 


BRIDE OF LAMMER- 4a 

MOOR - = Donizett 
THE CROWN JEWELS - Auber 
THE CRUSADERS ~~ - Benedict 
MARITANA - «= Wallace 


GUILLAUME TELL ~- Rossini 
GERALDIN' - - - Balfe 
LA SONNAMBULA -_ Bellini 
SAPPHO .- - «+ _»Pacini 
DON PASQUALE - Donizetti 
KEOLANTHE - - - Buife 

ETTLY -  - Donizetti 
CASTLE OF AYMON - Balfe 


THE DAUGHTER OF 
THE REGIMENT, Donizetti 
LINDA or CHAMOUNI, Donizetti 





SONGS, DUETS, &c., Price 6d. each. 


SEVEN MAIDS OF MUNICH 
ACIS AND GALATEA 
KING ARTHUR 


THE FLOWER OF LUCERNE 
QUEEN OF THE THAMES 


BALLETS, Price 60. each 


SPANISH GALLANTRIES 
WAGS OF WAPPING 
IMELDA 

LA TARENTULE 

THE DEVIL 10 PAY 
LES DANAIDES 

THE PERI 

THE CORSAIR 

BEAUTY OF GHENT 


THE MARBLE MAIDEN 
OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS 


PAQUITA 

THE ISLAND NYMPH 
THE DEVIL IN LOVE 
GISELLE 

LADY HENRIETTA 


ROBERT AND BEKTRAND 
PIERRUT, THE MARRIED MAN 





BURLESQUES and SPECTACLES, Price 6d. each, 


BATTLE OF RIGHT CINDERELLA 
ej uA 


HEARTH, ts. 


OPEN SESAME; or, A NIGHT 
WITH THE FORTY THIEVES 


VALENTINE AND ORSON WHITTINGT IN AND HIS CAT 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP IN | HARLEQUIN AND St, GEORGE 
cal 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, Is. 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR 


A NeW LIGHT AND CHE DRAGUN 


SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDOOR. 
THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INYO A DERR, Is, 
—000—- — 
Where also may be had, tlie Whole of 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA, 


FROM NOS. 151 TO 1 INCLUSIVE, 
And all other Tragedies, Operas, Plays, &c., including The Wigwam, 
Juniper Jack ; Nobodies’ at Home, Somebodies’ Abroad, Evander, Family 
Pride, &c. 





—000— 


Horne’s Guide to Medical Galvanism, Price 1s. 





*,* Any Copies of Operes, Piays, &c., forwarded by post, the 
amount being sent in postage stamps. 





SPLENDID NEW EDITION OF PLAYS, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 


WEBSTER > 


ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ 8O_IETY. 


Com prising every successful new Play, Farce, M:lo-Drama, &c. produced 
at the London Theatres, correctly printed from the Prompter’s Copy. 


VOL. I. 
With a Portrait of J. R. PLancue, F.S.A., price 


1,.The Two Figaros 
2..The Country Squire 
3..The Queer Subject 
4..The Sentinel 

5..The Modern Orpheus 


9..The 


With a Portrait of Tyrone Power, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


18. .Rory O’Moore 
19. .Advice Gratis 


13. .A Quarter to Nine 
14, .Blanche of Jersey 
15. .The Bottle Imp 
16. Court Favour 
17..The Spitfire 


20. . The 





26..Puss in Boots 
27..The Ringdoves 

28. .The Biack Domino 
29..Our Mary Anne 
30. .Shocking Events | 


Grandmother 
40. Spring Lock 
41..The Valet de Sham 
42..Groves of Blarney, Is, 


The 





With a Portrait of J. B. BucksTone, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


6..A Peculiar Position 
7..Walter Tyrrell 
8..The Tiger at Large 


21..Barbers of Bassora 


VOL. III. 
With a Portrait of CHARLES MATHEWS, Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains : 


31..The Culprit 35. ..The Spitalfields Weaver 
, 32. .Confounded Foreigners 
|33..The Dancing Barber 

| 34, .All for Love; or the Lost 
Pleiad 

; VOL. IV. 

With a Portrait of T. Haynes BayLey, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


39..You Can't Marry Your 43..A Hasty Conclusion 
\ 44 
45. . Weak Points 


46. .Naval Engagements 
47. .British Legion 





10. 
Old Umbrella 
. «The Middle Temple 


se 


Bridal, Is, 
VOL. II. 


22..Why did You Die? 
23. . Valsha 

24, .Bengal Tiger 

25. .St, Patrick’s Eve 


Original 





36..The Rifle Brigade 
37. .Angeline 
38..Truth 





48. .The Irish Lion 

49. .Lying in Ordinary 
50. .One Hour, 
nival Ball 


Meltonians 





7s. cloth, contains ; 
+My Young “ ife and My 


12. ..Riquet with the Tuft 


or the Car- 





VOL, VI. 
With a Portrait of B. Wessrer, Esq., price 7s cloth, contains: 
64. Oliver Twist 69. .Grace Darling 73. Burlington Arcade 
65. .Chaos is Come Again | 70..The Court of Old Fritz | 74. .His First Champagne 
66..Mr Greentinch |71..Jane Lomax 75. Izaak Walton 
67..My Little Adopted 72. .A Queen’s Horse 76. Swiss Swains 


68. .Maid of Croissey 

VOL. VII. 
-Single Life, 1s 
«The Village Doctor 
+The Hall Porter 


VOL. VIII. 





77. Sayings and Doings 
78..Dr. Dilworth 

79..The Happy Man 

80. .School for Scandal, Is. 


84..King O'Neil 
85. Jack Sheppard Is. 
86..His Last Legs 


88> 








87..The Dream at Sea, Is. {90. .Henriette the Forsakenls, | 93. .Brian Boroihme, 1s, 
a8. .H. B. | ou. «Tne Wreck Ashore Is, (Written by S, Knowles, Eq) 
89. . Victorine, 1s. + 92. . Isabelle, 1s. 


VOL. IX. 


97. .How to Pay the Rent 


94..The Fortunes of Smike | 98..The Place Hunter 102.,A Lover by Proxy 
95..Hobbs Dobbs and Stubbs! 99..The Greek Boy 103. .Peter and Paul, 1s, 
96. .The Irish Attorney | 100. - Boarding School Is. 104. . Locomoti 


}10L..The Woman Hater 


VOL. X. 
105. .Alma Mater, !s. 109, .Who’s Your Friend ? | 


+The Fox and the Goose 
106. .Grandfather Whitehead 


. «Cesar de Bazan 
- -The Mysterious Stranger 


110. .Caught ina Trap Is, 
111..The Thimble Rig 


. Xi 
Sheriff of the; 121. 
122. 


107. .Curiosities of Literature 
108. .The Last Day 





115... The Chimes, 1s. 
116..The Green Bushes or 
a Hundred Years Ago,|s. 
117..The Mother and Child 
are Doing Well 


118. . The -Clarisse, Is 

Count . Deeds of Dreadful Note 
119. .St. George & the Dragon | 123... The Miseries of Human 
120.,The Irish Dragoon Life 


VOL. XII. 
128, . Did you ever send your | 130. .Peter Wilkins 
Wife to Camberwell ? 131. .Black Domino, Is 
129, Beggar on Horseback, 1s} 132. .Borough Politics 


VOL. X II. 
137. .Look before youLeap, Is. 141. .Flowers ofthe Forest, Is. 
138, .Old Heads & Young Hearts | 142..Title Deeds 1s. 
--The Round of Wrong, 1s! 143. .How to Settle Aceounts 
140. «School for Scheming, 1s, | with your Laundress 


VOL. XIV. 








124, .Cricket on theHearth, 1s, 
125. . Lioness of the North, 1s, 
126. .Taming a Tartar 
127..The Cabin Boy 





133. . Wonderful WaterCure 
134. .Eugenia Claircille 
135. Jockey Club 

136. .Mrs, Sarah Gamp 





51..White Horse of the Pep- | 55..The Devil’s Opera 

pers 56..Tom Noddy's Secret 
52. «Gemini 57. .Forty and Fifty 
53..The Artist's Wife 


58. .Sons and systems 
54..A Lesson for Ladies 59..Printer’s Devil 


60. .Ask no Questions 

61. .** But However—” 
62. .Nicholas Nickléby 
63. .Married Life 








144,. This House to be Sold, 1s, 
145... The Roused Lion 
146... Pierrot, theMarried Man 


Also, in demy 8vo., QUID PRO QUO; 


MOONSHINE ; 


147. . The Tipperary Le, 160, . The Castle of Otranto 
148. .Our National Defences | 151. .Pas de Fascination 
149. . Dearest Elizabeth 


or THE DAY my DUPES: 


and MASTER CLARKE, Price 2s. 6d. each. 
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